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A TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY MEETING HOUSE 


The edifice moved in 1810 from Boston to East Braintree and used for worship until burned, June 1V9.A897 








f | 
4 Lord of the worlds above, O happy souls, who pray safe 
j How pleasant and how fair Where God appoints to hear! . 
i The dwellings of thy love, O happy men, who pay it 
Thine earthly temples are. Their constant service there! 
{ To thine abode They praise thee still; 
y My heart aspires, And happy they it 
{ With warm desires Who love the way iy 4 
4 To see my God. To Zion's Hill. Hb 
> ISAAC WATTS ; 
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The Story of a Migratory 
Meeting House 


We present upon our cover this week a pic- 
ture of the house of worship of the Union 
Church of Weymouth and Braintree, which 
burned June 19. The building had a 
unusual history. Originally built 
as the meeting house of the Hollis 
Street Church of Boston in 1788, it grew too 
small for the congregations which gathered to 


Was 
somewhat 
second 


hear Rev. Horace Holley, and was sold in 
1810 to certain residents of Weymouth and 
Braintree for $1,400, and replaced by the 


brick structure which is now the Hollis Street 

rheater. 
lhe purchasers took the timbers the 
church apart and shipped them by water to 

East Braintree, where they were put together 
again and served the society until the fire of 
last June. As originally erected in Boston, 
the church had two towers and stood flat upon 
the ground; the Weymouth people raised it 
upon a basement and set a single tower over 
the gable, thereby following much more closely 
what may be called the old New England style 
f architecture for village churches. 

Che Union Church founded to serve 
the convenience of the people who lived on 
the edges of the two parishes of North Wey- 
mouth and Braintree. The population near 
Weymouth Landing had inereased rapidly 
and there was need of a new church organiza- 
tion. The beginning was made by the organ- 
ization and incorporation of forty-three per- 
sons who associated themselves, under date of 


of 


oO 


was 


March 13, 1810, for the purpose of erecting a 
“meeting house near Weymouth Landing.” 


Certain gentlemen were incorporated as the 
a of the Union Meeting House 
corporation,”’ which in 1838 conveyed the prop- 
erty to the Union Religious Society of Wey- 
mouth and Braintree. The society had power 
to assess and tax the polls and estates of its 
own members and did so, with interruption of 
a two years’ trial of voluntary subscriptions, 
until 1849. 

The first pastor was Rev. Daniel A. Clark. 
Rev. Horace Holley of the Hollis Street Church 
was asked to preach the dedication sermon in 
the transferred building in which he had him- 
self begun his Boston pastorate, but he had 
recently made plain his departure from ortho- 
doxy and the other members of the council re 
fused to with him. The ordination was 
therefore postponed until January, 1812. This 
meeting house, then, in the more than a hun- 
dred years of its occupancy by the two 
churches which it served, may be said to have 
orthodox, in spite of its very 
narrow escape in Boston.” The present pastor 
Henry S. Snyder. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 





Fi inancial 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan.,1897. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Cash in Banks 

Real Estate : 4 
United States Stocks... 
State Bonds 

City Bonds 

Rail Road Bonds 
Water Bonds 

Gas Stocks and Bonds 1 
Rail Road Stocks ‘ 2.47 
Bank Stocks 311 
rust Co. Stocks So 


500.00 





Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on 
teal Estate 
Loans on Stocks, payable on de mand 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
Agent GOL S66, 76 


Interest due and accrued on ist January, 
sey 5,678.34 





S103) ’ 

LIABILITIES 
Cash Capital &3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund... . 4,280,827.00 
Reserve for U agate Losses and Claims, 735, 128.68 
Net Surplus 555.6 ae RGD Cae 2,346,268.71 
& 10,362, 224.39 


. HEALD, President. 
»- it “WASHBURN, t Vice-P. lents 
E. G. SNOW, cnn igh gicinsecates 
BIGELOW, T. B. GREENE, ecretartes. 


1 ‘y ‘FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, 
NrEw YORK, January 12, 1897. 


PEOPLE LIKE 
CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 
Setter than Letters of Credit for reasons 

which are told in circulars. Issued in 
Books of any denomination from £1 up 
Traveler draws and signs his own cheque 
on The Cheque Bank, London, anil they go 
everywhere at their face value. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. ¥. 

Agency of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L'd. 


Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
Your money can surely earn it. Can prove 
it by best Eastern banks. Rob’t a. ig 


8Y, 
o eum Dorn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


The Congregationalist 
SERVICES 


THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 


Special Occasions. 
2. PILGRIM FATHERS. 
14. MEMORIAL Day. 
15. CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 
16. NATIONAL SERVICE 
WHITSUNTIDE. 
ORDER OF MORNING 


iss’? See relaries. 








28. 


WoRSHIP. 


33. 





Eventide and General Worship. 


FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
TRUST IN GoD 

Days OF THY YOUTH 
HOUSE OF OUR Gop. 
HOMELAND 


Rawr 


12. HUMILITY. 

3. GoD IN NATURE. 

17. “ABIDE WITH Us.” 

18. “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 

19. “I WILL EXTOL THEE.” 

20. “ GOD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT IS CLOSING.” 
3. .*2. am.” 

22. “I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 

23. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

24. “1 AM THE Goop SHEPHERD.” 

25. “I AM THE Way, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 
26. “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 

o 


THE MASTER AND HiIs DISCIPLES 


9. SIMON PETER 


30. JAMES. 
31. JOHN 
33. Pavi 


All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies i cent each. 


ato Se Vita. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 
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“We know 


British Review, London. 
nothing which gives so clear an idea of 


the roots and growth of American Con- 
gregationalism, and a more hopeful view 
of its prospects. 


” Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
in America. 











With Introductions by R. S. STorRs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. CLARK, and 
Rev. H. A. BripGMAN. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and __ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 


Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are 
able to offer it to SUBSCRIBERS to THE CON- 


GREGATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


i# This is the price delivered at our office. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subscribers w ho may find it convenient to call 
for this book, either in CHICAGO or NEW YORK, 
may send us one dollar and receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


This offer 


scribers, old 


is limited strictly to our sy)- 
and new. To get it at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
he paid at least to the end of 1897. There 
is no other condition. 


Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


xs & & 
Boston Transcript, Boston, Mass. 
The author, also those who wrote 


special chapters and those who wrote in- 


troductions, have placed all Congrega- 
tionalists under lasting obligations to 
them for this great work. The book 


should find a place in every pastor’s 
and in every Congregational house- 
America.” 
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THE LARGEST ESTSSLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS é 75%: 
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ror 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, =e 


Blake Bell Foundry 9 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 








of every description, single or chimes, 
PI Address 
BL AKE ‘BEL L CO., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS | 


Steel Alloy Ge & School Bells. Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., seman. 
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ARPETS 





aTMANU- JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
PACTURERS CARPETS anD UPHOLSTERY, =< | 
PRICES. 658 ZASMINCTON sr. BOSTON. 
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Safety 
in Ligh :. 


Burglars won't bother a street or house 
iat is well lighted. The STEAM GAUGE 
LANTERN CO.’s Tubular Globe Street 
Yamp is equal to gas. Cannot blow out 
an be set to burn from 4 to 16 hours, 
nd gives 4 hours’ light for a cent. 
Buy it of your dealer. He has it, or « an get it 
Send for catalogue, prices and detailed descrip 





n. Please mention this paper, 
STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N’ Y 
Educational — 


CHERME RHORN’ S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 
THE FISK | TEAC HE RS’ At AGE NC IES. 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston, Mas: Ne w York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Tl.; and Los : 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. . Fisk & Co. 











ILL INOIS, CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. M. Scorr, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Il. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9 A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JOHN S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 








OHLO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
63d year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
from the College and “the ag hee of Music. 

E. BOSWORTH, Sec’y. 





CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND, 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
highest grade, in a climate unequaled for health, in- 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD = “:.33s.gi2" 
1 , Ova. 
“\Nintazes FH EOLOCICAL 
for College Graduates. 


Fi all infortuntton on appli- SEMINARY, 


cation to 
Prof. E.K. MITCHELL. H SS TOR, CT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Massachusetts. 


> Besides the usual courses in Hebrew, Greek, Theology, 
History and Homiletics, there are elective couirses in the 
History of Religions, the Philosophy of Religion, Social 
Ethics, History of Missions, and Semitic languages. 

Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and Foreign Fel- 
lowships are awarded. 

Seminary year opens Sept. 22, 1897. For catalogues 
and information apply to 

Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, Andover, Mass. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15,1897. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students of high standing. For 
Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. ASIEN, Principal, Exeter, N H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Meriden, N. H. Eighty-third year. Buildings 
hew, with modern facilities. Young men and women 
fitted for any college or scientific school. Colleges ad- 
mit on certificate. Three four-year courses of study ; 
also oratory, physical culture, music. Students of 
limited means received on the * $100 a year plan.” 
Regular rates very moderate. Fall term will begin 
Sept. 15, 1897. Send for Catalogues. 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 











RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Cottages. Electrie light. Elegant new dining hall. 
Endowed. Twelve courses. September 14.  Illus- 
trated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Prin., 

East Greenwich, R. 1. 
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Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents | 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed — the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 111 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. | 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
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Subseribers’ Wants 











Notices under this heading, not aesidie five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Pews for Sale. The pews now being used in, the 
Kirk ot. Church, Lowell, Mass. For partic ulars, address 
J. W. C. Pickering, Lowell, Mass. 


Library B pokeases, with glass doors, adjustable 
shelves, in excellent condition. Henry P. Noyes, An 
dover, Mass. 





Gas Reflector. A good second-hand gas reflector 
wanted for achurch auditorium, Size of room 40x 40, 
with ceiling 20 feet high. Addresa Rev. C, H. Lemmon, 
1449 Woodland Hills Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


A Young Woman wants a situation as housekeeper, 
companion, secretary, or to teach young children. Any 
desired information given, or reférences furnished, by 
applying to 110 Mill St., Newport, R. 


Collector. Wanted, by a responsible man, a position 
as collector for some publishing house or busine 8s firm. 
Nocanvassing. References given. Address P.,37 Mason 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Companion. A teacher wishes a position as com- 
panion to a lady, either at the mountains or seaside, for 
the months of July and August. Address M. L. C. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Wanted, by a refined, middle-aged lady, thoroughly 
competent, a position as matron, or lady in charge, in a 
private school or seminary for the ensuing school year. 
Address B. F., Northampton, Mass. 


Stereopticon. For sale a double dissolving stere- 
opticon complete, with 18 feet screen and telescope 
poles, ete. Suitable for church work. Address Stere 
opticon, 9 Warren Avenue, Boston. 





High School Graduate, with best of references, 
wishes work to help him enter college in September. 
Could fill position as clerk, ¢ ery waiter, gardener, 
or any similar employment. Address Box 275, So. 
Framingham, Mass. 








West View, Northfield, Mass. Airy, comfortable 
rooms, with good board, in a pleasant home, eight min- 
utes’ walk from the Auditorium and Seminary buildinys. 
Persons wishing choice of rooms for conventions should 

apply at once. For terms, address E. H. Marshall, East 
Northfield, Mass. 


Summer Home for Children. A lady having a 
delightful home, with fine grounds, will receive a few 
children into her family for the summer, giving each a 
mother’s careful personal attention. Highest references 
given and required. For particulars and terms address 
S., The Congregationalist. 


Evangelist Rev. D. Leppert, who for the past six 
years labored in the frontier mission field as pastor and 
evangelist, has returned to his Indiana home, and will 
consider any calls, regular pastorate, temporary, or 
otherwise. Address Surprise, Jackson Co., Ind. 





Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading ai al ten cents a line. 


LAY COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, Sta 
tion R, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 

St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improv e the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing veess Is; 
yublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 

ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Sacred Songs No. | 


No other new book equal to it. (825 per 100; 30 cts. 
each, if by mail. 
THE BI BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 6 E. 9th St., Rew York. 








- WAWBEEK LODGE 


Hotel and Cottages. Best located, most attractive, and 
one of the best conducted resorts in 
THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Terms moderate. Special rates for young men taking 
vacation, teachers and clergymen. Address 
URIAH WELCH, WAWBEEK, N.Y. 


St. Denis ““S'ss~ 


Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis 

The great popularity it has poquires ean readily be 
traced to its unique location, its homelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 
moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. 








IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 


by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
| please mention that the advertisement was seen in 


The Congregationalist. 
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Educational 
VERMONT 
VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY 
ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEIIY. 


DAVID ¥. COMSTOCK, M. A., 
Principal 


VERMONT, SAN TON’S RIVER 

VERMONT ACADEMY. 
Coeducational. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Special departments in| Music and Art 
Military Instruction for boys, under officer detailed 
by Secretary of War 
lufirmary with trained nurse. Certificate ad 
to best colleges. EDWARD ELLERY, Principal 





MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON 
MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, Mass. Both sexes. Ninety fourth year 


epens Sept For catalogue, address 
ARTHUR N. BURKE, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
A good place for health and hard study Phe schol 
arship sound and much attention given to detail. 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, 

MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 

CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. (o- Educational, New Build 
ings. Large Gymnasium. Well-equipped Laborato 
ries. Music De yy = Broad courses of study. 
#200 a year. Ser . 








hi atal 
i. -_ ‘COWELL, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 


Boston, 9 habbo Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6 For cireulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger 
man Home and Day School for Girls. College Pre 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music, 
and Special Cearses. Exeetlent gyimnasinm. Sent 
for Iustrated Manual. 


M ASSACHL SE rts, BRADFORD, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study ; also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
Miss Ida c . Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mine. 





MASS A¢ HUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific schoo! 
The most advanced methods. Library ; physical, 
chemical, biological laboratories ; gymnasium, ete 
Founded 1841. Opens 8 4~ 9, i887. JosePH H 
SAWYER, M A., Principal, asthampton, Mass 
MASSA HUSETTS, Wore ESTER. 
WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC _INSTI- 


TUTE, Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study in 
Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering and 





Chemistry l7t-page Catalogue, showing ap poms 
ments secured by gras aluates, net e BE rpenses 
r. SOMA wea K MARSHALL. Re zistrar 





" MASSAC HUSETTS, Wor ESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


Prepares boys for college or scientific school. Build 
ings of modern construction. New Science Hall, 
¢ 


seven groups of laboratories. Manual training. In 
firmary, Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 64th 
year begins Sept. 8,97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 
Prin., Worcester, Mass 


om Bostou 


MASSACHUSETTs, Auburndale; 10 miles fr 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggest 
fot 





parents seeking a goud school consideration 





Ving points in its methods 

ith 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise 

and we wked: early a 
long sleep; a ane zymnas i furnished by Dr. Sargen 

of Harvard; owlit and swinuning-bath: no 
foreknown examinations, et 

dly planned course of study 

Ximity both necessitates and helps to fur 
t of teachers, incluc ay mnany specialists ; 
ndred and twenty y pape . a faculty of thirty 


1. Its special care of hes 
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MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. in 

its 69th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering enlarged oppor 
ities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
ege fitting Course. Has a Clark telescope, labo 
rate ry. gymnasium, art studies, library. reading and 
music rooms, ete.; superior accommedations in new 
and improved buildings, with electrie lights, hot 
water-heating, ete.; ever 20 acres of lawns and 
groves. Terms $400 per year. Address Miss LavRA 
S.WATSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 











Physical Training for girls 
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Education*| 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, SALEM 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
New building. First-class equipment. 
ods. Expenses reasonable. Address 

Principal W. Po. BECK Wwirk, Ph. D> 


Modern meth 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingh: Mass. Entrance examinations 
June 24 and 25, and Sept. 7 and 8, US8e7. For cir 
culars address Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 








MASSACHUSE?RTS, Boston. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
Christian Work. (B.Y.W.C. Courses 
for Teachers, Matrons, Home-M: akers, City Mission 
aries, Pastor's Assistants, Y. W. A. Secretaries, 
ete fenth year. Address for circulars Miss L. L 
SHERMAN, Principal (fermerly principal DL 


Moody's Training School), 52 Berkeley Street, Bos 
ton, Mass 






= 
= 


For both sexes. Prepares for 
College and Scientific Institu 


Tabor 

. ‘4 tions. Delightful Location 

— 9 ethaaeiieen Buildings. Fal 
Marion, 

Mass. 


equipment. Terms reasonable. 


Send for Catalogue. 
DANA M. DustTan, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
A Home School for Girls 'eaieue 


five miles from Boston. Exe etjent care and many advan 
tages. For cireulars, addres 
R GIF FORD, A. B., Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 


BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE, 


Formerly School for Christian Workers, Springtield, 
Mass. A band of Student Volonteers recently inves 
tigated and decided upon the Institution A promi 
nent Suaday school man says: * A few more years of 
such careful management and it will become recos 
nized every where as a necessity. It represents a great 
and practical idea.” Three distinct courses in each 
of the Departments, Bible School and Missionary. 
Open to men and women of recognized ability and 
consecration. Fall term opens Sept. Ss. Send for 
catalogue to the Sec’y, J. L. DIXON. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sieal. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau 
= y situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

term of ¢ year begins Sept. 15, 1897 
prospec tus. Address 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass 


colleges. 






Illustrated 


CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK, 

Vrs. Mead’s School for Girls, 

,” Norwalk, Conn. 
‘ertificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other 


colleges. Advanced study in literature and lower 
College branches for special students 











CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 


schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, STAMFORD 


“ . . +. -* e 
Miss Aiken’s ” School for Girls, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 
eas: ae and healthful situation near New 
ork. A short daily drill is given in Miss 
Xi ken’s method of concentrating the mem- 
ory in order totrain pupils in habits of effec- 
tive study. Certificate admits to leading 
colleges. For information address 
(Mrs.) HakRret DEECHER ScovILLe Devan, A.B, 


NEW JERSEY 
NEW JERSEY, MONTCLAIR 
Montctair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. fl 


Habits of industry and accurac y come only 
by insisting on industry and acc uracy 
B - have’ no room for boys whose parents 
! not help us in carrying out this princip!, 
"we e gladly send 
parents shuuld visi: ; 
J. G. MacViCAR, Head Master. 
Lieut. Blanton C. Welsh, West Peint, 82, Com’d’t. 





reat 
he sch 
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Educational 
NEW YORK 


NEw YorRK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE. 


Wells College. 


A This thoroughly endowe \ 
] stitution now stands amiony the 
tirst of the colleges for \ 
women in this country. Founded 
in I8G8 by Henry Wells, 
(originator of the Wells-t 










> sequently the 

1? ent of large gifts 
from him and 
from Mr. kd 
win B. Morgat 
The progress of 
this college | 
been rapid a 
it has been constantly broadening its field and rai 
its standard until it is now unsurpassed in its ed 
tional facilities. Young women who intend taking a 
college course are invited to send for the prospectus 
of Wells College, or if possible give it a personal in 
spectiqn Address 


WILLIAM EVERETT WATERS, Ph. D., Pres 

















NrEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


COL. WRIGHT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Peekskill, N.Y. Thorough military system, Prepara 
tion for college or business, For catalogue address 

c. J. WRIGHT, A.M 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic 5 College Pre persvn?: 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, - M., Poughkee pele, Y 


NEW YORK, PREKSKILL. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY-ACADE/I1\ 
G4th Vear. Prepares for Colleges and Goven 
ment Schools. Thorough business course. Open 

allyear. Fall term ae 15. Col. L. H. ORLEMAY, 
r rincipal, Pee kskill, 3 


NEw YORK, BING HAMTON, 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home Schoo) for Girls 
Special and regniar courses. P ppegeration for Collece 
and E mropeas travel. Addre 

Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N. Y 


NEW YorkK, Fort Epw ARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
Women and Girls. Established 1854. Regular 
and Elective Courses. Departments in Music, Art 
and Eloeution. For illustrated catalogue address 
Jos. E. KING, D.D., President, Fort Edward, N. \ 
NEw YorkK, NEW YoRK. 

MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 and |> 
West ? , New York City. Thorough Ens 
lish from Kindergarten through College P reparator) 
Miss Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated 
Attention in Mind Training a special feature; also 
conve rsational French and German. Home «aad 

tperonage Sor special | students 

















NEW YORK, BROOKLYN. 


be Brooklyn Reights Seminary, 


> B ooklyn. 





- 240 Montag ue St 


4) 
An exceptionally well equipped boarding and dav 
school tor girls. Each department in charge of a 


specialist. Certificate admits to leading colleges 
Special attention to hygiene and physical culture. 
47th year. 
CLARA R. COLTON, 
CORNELIA H. FULTON, 
KATHARINE S. WOODWARD, ) 


STUDY'S? Susinsss 


keeping, Business Forms, Pen 
manship, Com’! Law, Letter 
Writing. Arithmetic. 

it 


- Principals. 


NEW YorRK, BUFFALO. 


|Edueation which leads to 

vr paying position. A ten 
rs’ success. seny en-4 

3 ed. 

it. Catalog tree R 

Tria! texson toed e2 College Bid 
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OHIO 


Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatery of Music, the Academy. 

The fall term begins Sept. 22. Full information from 
the treasurer 

JAMES KR. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 











IL. LINOIS 








ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


wee Fo es 


Session each week 
day Sreninge For "ier" information ~——_ Janay E. Bar- 
rett, L Washington Street, Chicago. 





i LINOIS, CHICAGO, 151 Throop Street. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


University Extension and Non-Resident Courses lead 
te the usual College degrees, ineluding all post- 
graduate. Instruction by mail in any desired subject. 
Established 12 yoees. Address 

F. W. HARKINS, Ph. D., Chancellor. 
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Volume LXXXII 


$$, 
Dr. DUNNING’S eet 
Congregationalists in America 


may be obtained by subscribers 
| to The Congregationalist at the 
special price of 

ONE DOLLAR. 


Heretofore sold, by subscription only, at $2. 
net. See Advertisement on page 138. 
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6 Moaths for ° ‘ . ® ‘ $1.00 
4 Weeks Free 


3 Months for 25 cts. 
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ITH all respect for those who 
on their vacations exhibit an 
unwavering loyalty to their 


Christian professions and obligations, a 
word of commendation is equally due to 
the members of the stay-at-home brigade 
who faithfully sustain the church, Sunday 
school and prayer meeting services. It is 
always harder to be in one’s place and 
fulfill one’s special part when the congre- 
gation is small, and when there is general 
relaxation in the various lines of activity. 
Moreover, the absence from town of so 
many of the regular workers furnishes an 
easy pretext for staying at home. On 
the other hand, this is just the time to 
call the reserves into service. Let him 
who has put the harness off put it on 
again, If there are fewer to come to- 
gether for prayer let the meeting be all 
the more brotherly. Cheer the minister 
who is supplying with an appreciative 
word. Seize the unusual opportunity for 
greeting and helping the stranger. 





Our Japanese staff correspondent makes 
it plain that what Japan most needs just 
now is a new birth in righteousness, All 
the sympathy which grows out of our 
peculiar historical relation to the Japan- 
ese people and the Japanese Christians 
cannot blind us to the old truth that right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a re- 
proach to any people. Commercial dis- 
honesty brings its own punishment in 
loss of trade. Theological marking time 
stops all real progress. Sooner or later 
it will dawn upon Japanese Christians 
of the liberal school that liberality is 
compatible with outspoken loyalty to 
Christ and that knowledge grows in 
action. Some day the trustees of the 
Doshisha will see that the one hope of a 
commanding influence for the institution 
is to make it a center for the Christian 
thought of Japan, thus continuing the 
development pf its early history and 
bringing to its aid the Christian support 
of America and Japan. We expect to see 


this day of moral revivai and outspoken 
loyalty. In the meantime, we watch with 
sympathetic prayer and patience the work 
of the Japanese Christian leaders and of 
our own missionaries. 
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The registrar of the Rutland, Vt., As- 
sociation writes us that Rev. B. Fay 
Mills, to whom we recently alluded as a 
Presbyterian, also belongs to the Rutland 
Association of Congregational Ministers. 
But Mr. Mills’s name has appeared for 
several years upon the roll of Presbyte- 
rian ministers in the minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
It was necessary under the rules of that 
assembly for him to become a Presbyte- 
rian before he could become the regular 
supply of a Presbyterian church. He is 
no longer a Congregationalist. The Con- 
gregationalist minister who becomes a 
member of a presbytery becomes a Pres- 
byterian by that act. If he does not sever 
his connection with a Congregational As- 
sociation formally he does so in fact, and 
that association should no longer be held 
responsible for him. It is neither good 
comity nor good sense that the name of a 
minister should be found in both the min- 
utes of the General Assemby and the 
Congregational Year-Book. It confuses 
the record and easily might give rise to 
equivocal and dangerous precedents. Sup- 
pose a minister suspended by a presby- 
tery should attempt to revive his ministe- 
rial standing by recurring to his member- 
ship in a Congregational Association! 


The occasional membership of the same 
man in the organizations of each body 
occurred in times of much closer relations 
between the Congregational and Presby- 
terian bodies than exist now or ever can 
exist again, and should cease with the 
reason for it. It always worked to the 
disadvantage of Congregationalism and 
its remnant works so still. Associations 
should insist upon a termination of all 
such irregular double relations. When a 
man joins a Presbytery he becomes a 
Presbyterian. If he fail to withdraw 
from his association, his name, after due 
and courteous notice, should be stricken 
from its roll. The National Council of 
1892 expressed its judgment clearly on 
this matter, recommending “that min- 
isters taking letters to other bodies should 
present them without needless delay; and 
that, in our judgment, it is not orderly 
for any minister to be a member of two 
co-ordinate bodies at the same time.” At 
the same time it advised councils not to 
recognize as pastors those who are not 
connected with some body of Congre- 
gational ministers or churches. 


Before the echoes of the annual expres- 
sions of opinion on the subject of college 
degrees have died away, one or two points 
deserve enforcement. Such degrees ordi- 
narily should represent actual work done. 
That of B. A. is the recognition of the 
completion of a prescribed course of study. 
In some institutions a special course must 
be finished in order to secure that of 
M. A. and, where this is not required, its 
equivalent should be expected. But to 
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have taken the full course in some pro- 
fessional school usually may be regarded 
fairly as such an equivalent. That of 
Ph. D. rarely, if ever, in these days is 
given except after being honestly earned, 
and this is why it is regarded so highly. 
The other common degrees, ¢. g., D. D., 
LL. D., Litt. D. and Mus. D., ordinarily 
are honorary and it is in connection with 
them, particularly the first two, that dis- 
cussion arises. It is apparent that they 
sometimes are bestowed upon men whom 
the average judgment would not so honor. 
But in general their recipients seem de- 
serving. Whena lack of fitness is evident 
the institution conferring the degree loses 
something of its repute. Bestowal in the 
hope of securing gifts in return is of 
course contemptible. It is also discredit- 
able, although in a less degree, to give a 
degree merely to oblige the receiver or 
his friends when no conspicuous reason 
exists for the bestowal. And in order to 
relieve the object from the unpleasantness 
of being either obliged to decline it and to 
appear ungracious or to accept what he 
does not wish, his consent to accept it 
should be sought privately beforehand. 
As the rule the men who best merit such 
distinctions are those who care least 
about receiving them. But there never 
will be any great difficulty in finding 
those willing to be so honored, and the 
growing caution of most institutions of 
learning as to whom they shall thus dis- 
tinguish is commendable. 


Who will push the interests of the gos- 
pel in the new gold fields of the semi- 
frigid Northwest? Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son, if he has carried out his plans an- 
nounced last spring, must be somewhere 
in the vicinity of Dawson City now, and 
from him there will soon come reports 
which can be relied upon, telling of the 
mineral wealth and spiritual destitution 
of thedistrict. Prof. G. Frederick Wright, 
in an interesting interview with a Boston 
Journal reporter, tells of an English mis- 
sionary and wife now laboring in the Yu- 
kon valley, who report such scarcity of 
food that they do not dare to spend a 
whole winter in the same village lest 
they should causea famine. ‘* Eventually,” 
he says, “the reindeer which Sheldon 
Jackson is introducing in the lower Yukon 
region will be available both for food and 
for transportation.” 


A canvass of the Nineteenth Assembly 
District of New York city by the Feder- 
ation of Churches and Christian Workers 
illustrates the difficulties of church work 
in crowded cities. The shifting of the 
population is continual. The average 
family stay in one place is two and a 
quarter years. Nineteen thousand, seven 
hundred and seventeen persons live in 
10,862 rooms. In 100 rooms only fifty-five 
open to the air. The overcrowding is 
greatest among Americans and Italians, 
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least among Germans. The percentage 
of regular workers is higher among Ne- 
gro than among white American fathers, 
though they earn smaller wages. The 
Seotch earn most. Two hundred and 
ninety-eight boys and girls under sixteen 
work for an average of $3.50 and $3.30 a 
week, respectively. Rev. Walter Laid- 
law, the secretary of the federation, per- 
tinently asks, “Is it wise economy when, 
as shown by this canvass, 642 families are 
out of work for legislation to permit 
citizens in embryo to be stunting them- 
selves for $175 a year?” Of the 3,988 
fathers 2,623 belong to some church, Ca- 
nadians having the highest average, Ne- 
groes the lowest. Out of 4,800 families 
1,353 have no chureh connection. From 
these statistics the federation draws the 
lesson of the necessity of a co-operative 
policy among the many denominations 
represented. Without such a policy it 
considers the founding of new churches 
largely a waste of money and of energy. 


Klondyke Gold and Its Sugges- 
tions 

Discoveries of new gold fields always 
minister to popular restlessness. It is 
like a return to the famous days of the 
California excitement to hear of mining 
villages deserted, of boats pressed into 
the service and loaded deep with passen- 
gers and provisions, of the resignation of 
so many officers from the police force of a 
Pacific city to go to the mines that the 
streets are only half guarded, of suffering 
at the placers and the return of miners 
from the diggings with bags and boxes 
full of gold. 

Such discoveries and excitements have 
been the forerunners of great changes of 
population and extensions of political in- 
fluence. Singularly enough, in modern 
history they have always fallen to the 
advantage of a Spanish (or Portuguese) 
or of an English-speaking people. Gold 
discoveries paved the way for Spanish 
control of Mexico and South America, 
for the British extension of power over 
all Australia and the new South Africa. 
It gave us California. It is now opening 
parts of British Columbia and the Arctic 
Northwestern territories of the Dominion 
of Canada as well as parts of Alaska. The 
recent discoveries are of international im- 
portance because, while the gold itself is 
found in British territory, the road by 
which the placers have thus far been ap- 
proached runs through Alaska. 

An interesting contrast might be drawn 
between the Spanish and the British uses 
of these discoveries of precious metal. 
The Spaniard treated them as private 
monopolies, worked them by slave labor, 
and excluded the foreigner and the native 
from participation in the gains. The 
result, which may be called the judg- 
ment of history upon this selfish method 
of administration, is seen in the ruined 
empire and impoverished life of Spain. 
The Briton, on the other hand, opens his 
mines and his trade to all comers, keeps 
order, levies moderate taxes, and finds 
gain in the slow building of colonies 
whose independence is conceded as fast 
as it is claimed, while the tie of political 
relation is never broken. The judgment 
of history upon this wiser British 


method is shown in the united empire 
which made so great an impresssion in 
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London at the jubilee. Spain seized lands 
for the king and the tributary grandees 
of Spain. Great Britain seizes them to 
open them to the enterprise and com- 
merece of all the world, for which she 
preceeds to make herself trustee. 

In spite of their importance in the his- 
tory of the world’s progress, these peri- 
odical mining excitements have a pathetic 
side. These millions of Klondyke gold 
were purchased at a great price of hu- 
man suffering and labor. They have al- 
ready unsettled the minds of thousands, 
many of whom will learn in hardship and 
in failure the unrecorded cost of gold. 
We cannot dwell upon this side of the 
experience. Perhaps it is as well that 
men should be sifted, as they will be 
sifted by hardship and temptation, that 
the strong may grow stronger and civil- 
ization make another forward step. At 
least those of us who have no golden 
visions, and count upon no sudden wealth, 
may remember in our steady work and 
meager savings that godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain. 





The Need of Thoroughness 

Historical students are familiar with 
the notable change which has taken place 
during the last generation in respect to 
the study and the writing of history. It 
is in the direction of greater accuracy 
and thoroughness. It involves a much 
more inclusive and exhaustive searching 
of original sources than used to be cus- 
tomary, a more critically impartial com- 
parison of facts, a more cautious process 
of inference and conclusion, and a more 
precise and discriminating method of stat- 
ing results. In a word, the earlier manner 
of writing, which often was more pictur- 
esque and which sometimes was almost 
frankly partisan, has been succeeded by a 
more conscientious, scientific manner, the 
aim of which is to discover and declare 
the exact truth. 

This change is the fruit of a spirit 
which ought to control all departments 
of life, especially in this nation of ours. 
Americans often have been charged with 
superficiality and have somewhat re- 
sented the charge. It is not as well 
founded as some of our critics suppose. 
There is considerable excuse for it in our 
unprecedentedly rapid national growth. 
And, whether true or untrue, the charge 
does not lie fairly against us only. But 
there is much force in it. Hence the 
timeliness and weight of the following 
words by Senator Hoar the other day at 
the opening of the summer school of 
Clark University: 

This great self-governing republic of ours 
needs today more than ever what the univer- 
sity can teach. We have a thousand questions 
pressing upon us today which can only be 
answered by investigators who approach them 
in the quiet, thoughtful, undisturbed temper 
which belongs to exact science. The man who 
is to solve our great social, political and eco- 
nomic problems must have nothing to gain or 
to lose for himself by the result. He must not 
use his theory as an instrument. He must 
study truth, not seek for popularity. He 
must not equivocate or be afraid. He must 
be free from conceit, from hatred and from 
scorn. He must take counsel of hope and not 
of despair. 

The distinguished speaker might have 
added artistic, literary, theological and 
other classes of problems to those men- 
tioned. The same principle holds true of 
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them all. It is not the .investigator oy 
the advocate who merely seeks to get the 
better of his opponents, but he whose 
purpose is to make plain the exact and 
entire truth, whom we trust and honor, 

What we are urging is recognized already 
to a considerable degree and the fact js 
gratifying. Its recognition marks the dif. 
ference between the successful and the 
unsuccessful merchant, the fruitful and 
the comparatively barren scholar. The 
expert, as such, receives a due respect. 
But the tendencies and temptations of 
our national life still are largely, and 
often dangerously, in the direction of 
superficiality. In current journalism, for 
instance, for every journal which chietly 
discusses really vital themes and in a 
thoughtful and useful fashion there are 
two or three which cultivate mere sensa- 
tionalism and often in sheer recklessness. 
Our new tariff, whatever merit it may 
prove to have, is notoriously a compro- 
mise between greedy interests, and very 
far from being that carefully studied and 
wisely planned measure, aimed and 
adapted to promote the highest general 
good, which the nation has the right to 
demand. In the theological and religious 
world, also, it still is painfully common to 
find the shallow thinkers most vociferous 
and dogmatic, and often winning consid- 
erable applause because their hearers 
know no more than themselves and mis- 
take their zeal for knowledge. 

To get rid of prejudice, to distinguish 
between true loyalty and mere partisan- 
ship, to be willing to wait until the truth 
has been mastered before professing to 
have learned it, to be patient with well- 
meaning but blundering colaborers, to be 
fair to avowed opponents, to.smile at the 
jeers of the hasty and superficial who can- 
not, or will not, go to the roots of things 
before publishing their discoveries—this 
is one of the weightiest duties of our time. 
It is most truly a Christian duty. There 
is nothing in the scientific spirit unfriendly 
to spirituality. On the contrary, he who 
seeks to learn the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth about anything, 
and then to utter it temperately and 
kindly, is aiding materially the progress 
of the divine kingdom among men. 





The New England Country 
Church 

Most characteristic of all New Eng- 
land’s country sights is the white meeting 
house crowning some green ridge or clus- 
tered about by village roofs among shad- 
owing elms by shore or river side. It is 
often severely plain in its architecture 
and appointments, but in this it only ex- 
pressed the emphasis which the Puritan 
spirit put upon the inner life. ‘ Neither 
in Jerusalem, nor in this mountain,’ was 
a text often in the mind of the fathers 
and they were quite content that their 
common worship should be dissociated 
from pomp of vestments and glory of out- 
ward show. The church for them was 
first and always the communion of saints, 
the community of living souls. They 
even organized a separate society for the 
necessary business of money raising, re- 
pairs and worldly buying. However hard 
and cold some of their outward manners 
and observances may seem to us, their 
ideal was warm and spiritual. 

Yet it must be remembered that they 
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put their best thought and work into 
these houses of prayer. Among the build- 
ings of our purely rural neighborhoods 
the church is still by far the most costly 
and elaborate. According to their means 
the fathers gave their best. About these 
walls linger the thought of their devotion. 
For generation after generation God has 
met with faithful souls in these houses 
dedicated to his worship. These spires 
and towers were set as witnesses in a 
new land by men by whom all life was 
treated as a life with God. 

If we have softened their austerity and 
enriched the expression of their faith by 
more elaborate churches and fuller forms 
of worship it is due to them to hold their 
ideals still regnant also in our business 
lives. As we come and go, intent upon 
our summer pleasure, among New Eng- 
land’s hills and by her shores every village 
church ought to remind us that New Eng- 
land and the children of New England 
long ago were dedicated to the service of 
our father’s God. 





The Resignation of President 
Andrews 


The avowed sympathy of the president 
of Brown University with the advocates 
of the sixteen to one silver policy has 
made trouble in that institution. After 
some discussion the corporation recently, 
and unanimously, appointed a committee 
to request him to forbear promulgating 
his opinions upon that subject. This com- 
mittee expressed warm appreciation of his 
services in general and disavowed asking 
for his renunciation of the special belief 
alluded to, but asserted that his utterance 
of it already had cost the institution gifts 
and legacies which otherwise would have 
been received and would cost it in the 
future something of its ordinary pecuni- 
ary support. President Andrews replied 
promptly with his resignation, on the 
ground that he cannot surrender his 
reasonable liberty of utterance. Under 
the circumstances this outcome was al- 
most inevitable. 

It is a pity that the financial aspect of 
the matter was made so prominent. The 
course of the corporation has a mercenary 
look. The importance of large and grow- 
ing resources to such an institution. as 
Brown University is obvious. All wise 
and honorable means to add to them are 
proper. But in this instance the zeal of 
the corporation outran its wisdom. No 
gifts of money can compensate any such 
institution for risking its reputation for 
loyalty to freedom of opinion and speech. 
Its other officials have the right to expect 
from its president cordial sympathy with 
whatever will promote its best interests, 
and discretion in expressing any differ- 
ences-of judgment which he may enter- 
tain. But he has as good a right as any 
one else to decide what is for the advan- 
tage of the institution and at what point 
discretion should limit speech. No man 
lit for such a position would consent to 
remain in it- under even a suspicion of 
being muzzled. 

Too much, however, should not be made 
of this episode. It doubtless would be un- 
just to the corporation to suspect them of 
anything worse than a lack of tact in 
remonstrating with President Andrews. 
They are not to be condemned for regret- 
ting that the head of their university 
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should indorse publicly what is so gener- 
ally held by expert financiers to be a mon- 
etary heresy or for dreading the influence 
of his indorsement on the university. 
But the manner of their remonstrance has 
put them in a position which they hardly 
can have meant to assume. 





A Shadow From the Heat 

This figure is most significant in tropi- 
cal lands, but it does not lack great force 
anywhere in this country. There must 
be very few among our readers who do 
not find themselves sometimes in circum- 
stances which recall it to their minds im- 
pressively. It points to God as our refuge 
not so much from peril as from great dis- 
comfort, although there is danger indeed 
in exposure to excessive heat, as many 
have learned by painful experience. The 
natural, ordinary meaning of the figure, 
however, is that the Almighty is our 
refuge and strength not only in the more 
severe emergencies of life but even in 
those more common and petty in charac- 
ter, which nevertheless have so much 
power to destroy peace and to work mis- 
chief. 

Often they are harder to be borne than 
are those more serious. When we are 
face to face with great calamities, the 
very exigency is a summons to our man- 
hood. We feel that we must rise to the 
occasion. We nerve ourselves, at what- 
ever cost of strain, to act or to endure 
appropriately and effectually. There is 
an inevitable excitement which, painful 
although it is, is stimulating. But the 
little, common, daily annoyances take us 
unawares. The demand which they make 
upon our fortitude and energy is less 
strenuous, and our response is less ready 
and vigorous. Like the proverbial con- 
tinual dropping of water which wears 
away the stone in time, the friction which 
they cause gradually destroys our spiritual 
stability, and, before we appreciate it, we 
have become weak and evil. 

Now the calmness, patience, sturdy 
strength and cheerful courage which we 
ought to exhibit when such annoyances 
befall us—we all know too well what they 
are—come from the same source with the 
bravery and resignation with which we 
recognize ourselves bound to face grave 
disasters. They come from our Heavenly 
Father. They must be sought from him. 
They must be prayed for with sincere and 
conquering faith. They must be culti- 
vated with zealous diligence. The obli- 
gation to show a truly Christian spirit in 
meeting them as much as if they were 
more important in appearance must be 
recognized. 

One of the best resources is Christian 
activity in behalf of others. Some forms 
of it are more suitable and useful in hot 
weather than at other seasons. Vacation 
from study or business does not involve 
vacation from Christian duty and service. 
In many ways a righteous example may 
be set and a holy influence exerted in 
summer which are not open to us at other 
times. To comprehend this and to en- 
deavor to do, as well as to be, good takes 
one out of one’s self. It promotes forget- 
fulness of one’s own troubles. It tones 
up the soul and the body too. It is a cer- 


tain cure for what is wrong within us if 
not for what is amiss without. 
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Current History 
The New Tariff 

With all-its merits and defects, eco- 
nomic and political, the new tariff bill be- 
came a law by the signature of President 
McKinley last Saturday afternoon, and 
will govern revenue officials in their ap- 
praisal of all goods that were not entered 
before midnight on the 23d. The Senate 
passed the bill by a vote of forty to thirty, 
fourteen of the senators being paired, sev- 
eral being absent, and a few present but 
not voting. The Populist vote was about 
equally divided. 

There is this to be said in favor of the 
measure—that it has been prepared and 
enacted with much celerity and some 
appreciation of the fact that the business 
men of the country desired action. Ow- 
ing chiefly to the peculiar composition of 
the Senate at the present time, and to the 
veto power which a few individuals there 
do not hesitate to exercise unless their 
sectional or personal interests are cared 
for, the bill contains not a few sections 
which give undue favors to individuals 
and corporations, favors so excessive and 
scandalous that the party which is re- 
sponsible for this bill will surely suffer as 
soon as the next appeal to the people is 
made. Ultimately the law may provide 
adequate revenue for our national ex- 
penses, but importations anticipating its 
enactment have been so heavy that few 
believe that during the first year of its 
authority a deficit can be avoided. The 
method by which the bill has been 
framed and sent through Congress may 
have been necessary and justifiable. It 
certainly bears striking testimony to 
the discipline and esprit du corps of the 
Republican party, but it can scarcely be 
said with truth that the measure has 
been fairly debated, or that legislators 
have looked at the question from the 
highest standpoint. Sectional and per- 
sonal interests, we fear, too often have 
been considered. The history of the en- 
actment of this law makes it apparent 
that the balance of power within the Re- 
publican party is drifting away from 
New England and the Middle States, and 
that hereafter its policy is to be shaped 
more and more by the representatives of 
the Interior and West. 

The Currency Commission 

President McKinley in summoning Con- 
gress to its extraordinary session called 
the attention of the legislators to the 
necessity of providing adequate revenue, 
and his prompt signing of the Dingley 
tariff law is proof of the fact that he be- 
lieves that Congress has done its duty in 
this respect. His inaugural address indi- 
cated that he was in favor of a revision of 
our currency system andit had been hoped 
by men of like mind, especially those who 
gathered at Indianapolis last January, that 
he would see his way clear to urge upon 
the extra session of Congress a consider- 
ation of thecurrency problem. Hedid not 
find it opportune to do this until after the 
tariff bill was passed last Saturday. The 
House immediately enacted a law carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent, authorizing him to appoint a non- 
partisan commission of eleven members 
who would report their conclusions on or 
before the first day of November next, in 
order that the same might be transmitted 
to Congress by the President for its con- 
sideration at its first regular session. In 
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the Senate, however, the President’s mes- 
sage was searcely treated with the con- 
sideration which it deserved; and it was 
manifest that there was no intention to 
consider the matter fairly. Owing to the 
Senate’s adjournment without action, it is 
now thought that the committee delegated 
with authority by the Indianapolis Con- 
vention will proceed to name acommission 
to represent that body of business men, 
and that the report of this commission 
will be made public before next December. 
Secretary of the Treasury Gage is known 
to be at work upon a plan for revising our 
currency and banking systems, and he is 
sure to make recommendations along this 
line in his first report. Hence there is 
every likelihood of a serious discussion 
of this important matter next winter, 
especially if Secretary Gage can have a 
free hand and be supported by the Ad- 
ministration. The Senate as now consti- 
tuted is not likely to respond to anything 
short of a general uprising of business 
men in favorof some definite plan of re- 
form, and responsibility for failure to 
secure reform must rest finally on the 
business community if it fails to rise 
above partisanship and refuses to improve 
its own condition. Anything that the 
business men of the country really desire 
they can have, even from senators, if they 
set about getting it. 
Lynchings by the Wholesale 

The man who picked up his daily news- 
paper last Friday morning read of three 
lynchings the previous day in Georgia, 
Kentucky and Louisiana, and of unsuc- 
cessful attempts of mobs in Tennessee 
and Florida to do the same lawless act. 
The dead body of the victim of the Ken- 
tucky mob bore this judicial decree: “‘We 
have held court and finding nothing but 
circumstantial evidence we have hanged 
him on general principles.”” Nor was that 
all. On the same day one of the leading 
journals of Atlanta, Ga., editorially com- 
mended lynching and urged the citizens 
of that State to lynch all men charged 
with certain crimes. “ Do your work” said 
the Atlanta Commercial 


in the broad sunlight of God’s glorious day- 
time, and hang, yes, burn, every brute who de- 
stroys your home. And each time you do it 
get on your knees and pray that God may give 
you renewed strength and courage. Remem- 
ber that home is dearer than law and that one 
innocent child or woman is worth more than 
all the governors and judges in Christendom. 


Now this record is most damaging to 
the nation and to the South. It, as the 
Nashville Christian Advocate says, if per- 
sisted in, will lead to the dissolution of 
society and bring the South back to abso- 
lute barbarism. It is a policy which has 
been tested now for many years and failed 
to accomplish its purpose. Brutal crimes 
have not ceased because men have been 
summarily hung, riddled with bullets or 
burned. They would not cease wholly 
should the lawless be given swift but fair 
trials, but society would be infinitely the 
gainer by the ascendancy of the latter 
course. We intend to assert this belief 
notwithstanding the indictment of us by 
the Richmond Christian Advocate which 
describes the religious editors of the 
North as “sitting securely in the midst of 
their families under their own vine and 
fig tree, through whose leaves no black 
fiend has ever peeped, meditating upon 
the beauties of retributive justice and 
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writing editorials to remind the South 
that it is only reaping what it has sown 
and that it had better receive its due with 
becoming meekness and take care how it 
strikes back.”” One who questions whether 
the Negro is a human being may adopt 
this style of argument. For proof that 
the Negro is human and endowed with 
rare gifts of mind and heart, one needs to 
go no further than the article in the Au- 
gust Atlantic by a Negro whom Harvard 
has honored with the degree of Ph. D. 

The Gold Fields of the North 

The latest reports from the gold-bear- 
ing district of Alaska and the Northwest 
territory confirm the reports which first 
startled the world, and upon which we 
commented last week. It is said that 
there are reports filed at Ottawa which 
tell of such phenomenal deposits of gold 
that the officials Uo not dare to make 
them public, knowing that the result 
would be a rush for the mines of more 
men than could possibly be fed after they 
arrived there. The problems which the 
Canadian Government is called upon to 
settle soon as the result of this great 
strike are numerous and by no means 
simple. The demand for information re- 
specting the mines is coming from all 
quarters of Great Britain, and companies 
to purchase and develop claims have al- 
ready been formed in London. The prop- 
osition to impose a tax upon all gold 
taken out by American miners on British 
territory, and destined to increase the 
wealth of our citizens, probably will not 
take the form of a law, but Canada will 
profit by the imposition of duty on goods 
taken from the States to the Northwest 
territory. 

Small bands of men from Eastern cities 
have announced their intention of pene- 
trating the Alaskan wilderness, and the 
exodus from cities and towns on the Pa- 
cific coast is of such dimensions, and 
includes men of such quality, as to make 
it certain that the population of the min- 
ing district will be multiplied in the most 
remarkable way before winter sets in. 
It is just as certain, judging from the 
tales of men who have endured the pri- 
vations of past winters there, that before 
next spring the population will be sadly 
reduced. Practical men and doctrinaires 
all agree that the gold which is being 
brought and will be brought into this 
country from the Yukon district will 
have a most beneficial effect upon the 
state of business throughout the country, 
and that the exodus of men hitherto un- 
employed, or engaged in overcrowded 
professions, to the distant mining camps 
will relieve pressure and also contribute 
to a better state of affairs. 

The great problem for those who at 
present inhabit, or who in the near future 
will inhabit, Alaska and the adjacent ter- 
ritory is that of food supply. The cli- 
mate does not permit of much or varied 
agriculture, yet experts believe that cer- 
tain crops can be raised there, and before 
the present situation made the call all the 
more imperative our Government had 
decided to send a commission of experts 
from the department of agriculture to in- 
vestigate this matter. As we understand 
it, they are now on their way there. 
Should the supply of gold seem to be so 
large that the task of securing it will 
take some years, then we may count on 
American spirit and enterprise to find 
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some speedier way of penetrating to the 
mining country than is now availabie. 
Japan, Hawaii and the United States 

The full text of the Japanese minister's 
reply to Secretary Sherman’s note on the 
Hawaiian annexation question, sent to 
our Department of State on July 10 and 
only recently made public, together with 
the utterances of Count Okyuma, the 
Japanese premier, published in several of 
the Japanese journals about the time that 
the treaty annexing Hawaii was sent to 
Congress, indicate that while Japan may 
be willing to arbitrate her differences of 
opinion with the Hawaiian Republic, she 
is much disposed to seek a court of another 
resort in her disputations with us. It is 
apparent that Japan considers her inter- 
ests in the Pacific to be seriously im- 
periled if we change our relation to 
Hawaii from that of predominant power 
to one of annexation and absorption; and 
there is reason to believe that she has been 
endeavoring to influence European powers 
to join with her in forcible resistance, 
should we proceed to annex. Admiral 
Miller, who has been ordered to Honolulu 
and placed in command of our fleet there, 
received verbal instructions last week 
from President McKinley respecting what 
his course there should be, and after he 
arrives it may be taken for granted that 
our interests will be guarded against any 
hostile move which Japan may be con- 
templating. The treaty of annexation, 
which had been reported favorably by 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, goes over to the next session of 
Congress. 

Careful reading of the letter of the 
Japanese minister to Mr. Sherman will 
reveal that he is acquainted with the 
principles of international law, clever in 
his citations of precedents from our own 
diplomatic history, dignified and firm in 
his protests, and not without reason for 
thinking that if Hawaii is annexed we 
shall have many peculiar problems to 
solve. It is asserted in Washington that 
to this communication from the minister 
of Japan no reply has been sent, nor will 
one be, a course which can searcely tend 
to improve the relations between the two 
countries. 

American Board [lissionaries Attacked 

There has been a lull for some time in 
reports of attacks by Chinese mobs on 
Christian missions, but within a fortnight 
disquieting reports have come. First 
there were tales of injury done to Roman 
Catholic missions, and now comes the 
word that recently, when returning from 
their trip to the annual meeting of the 
North China Mission, Rev. Messrs. H. D. 
Porter and A. H. Smith of Pang-Chuang 
while traveling by boat were set upon by 
a mob just after they had tied up for the 
night outside a city wall. Possessing re- 
volvers the missionaries kept the mob at 
bay until soldiers arrived, and fortunately 
they suffered no injury. The mob gathered 
at the behest of some evil-minded person 
who roused the anger of the multitude by 
the old lie that the missionaries had kid- 
napped a child. 

NOTES 

Andrée in his balloon may have crossed the 
polar sea and seen the north pole, but up to 
date no authentic message has come from him 

Turkey seems to have accepted the line set 
by the Powers as the limit of her conquest of 
the soil of Christian Thessaly, but it is not 
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true that the Turkish troops have begun to 
jeave Thessaly. 

The rejection by the lower house of the 
prussian diet of a bill specially introduced to 
please William II. and intended to limit the 
rights of association and freedom of speech is 
a welcome omen of a reaction against the 
tyranny of militarism and feudalism which 
has prevailed to such an extent of late in Ger- 


many. 

The House Committee of Foreign Affairs 
will have Mr. Hitt of Illinois for chairman, a 
fact that is reassuring, and the promotion of 
Representative Gillett of Springfield, Mass., to 
this important committee is equally gratifying. 
The Committee on Indian Affairs will be 
greatly strengthened by the advent of Rev. 
s. J. Barrows. 

Since New York State passed its law en- 
forcing idleness among the inmates of its 
penal institutions insanity, suicide and vio- 
lence have increased. A commission of ex- 
pert physicians last week certified that seven 
prisoners in the King’s County Penitentiary 
were insane and had become so recently. In 
short, the State seems to be in the awful busi- 
ness of manufacturing insane persons. 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
announce a competitive examination to fill the 
yacancy in the position of supervising archi- 
tect of the treasury. The salary is $4,500, and 
the position one of greatest responsibility. 
Too often in the past it has been filled by a 
man who owed his position to political pull 
and not to his ability, and it is a great gain to 
have an opportunity at least given for the 
competition of trained architects. 


The vote of the British House of Commons 
accepting and indorsing the report of its South 
African Committee, and refusing to press for 
further investigation, is conclusive, puts the 
seal of highest authority on a grave national 
scandal, and will do much to accelerate the 
disintegration of the old parties in Great Bri- 
tain and the growth of the Radical faction. 
Not daring to condemn Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt and Sir H. Campbell Bannerman, 
members of the South African Committee, 
most of the Liberal rank and file voted with 
the Conservatives, and the majority against the 
resolution was 227, only seventy-seven mem- 
bers venturing to stand for national honor and 
rectitude, 





In Brief 


When a correspondent at this season of the 
year signs himself or herself, With coolest 
wishes, it is difficult, somehow, to take um- 
brage. 





Now turn over your barrel and get out that 
sermon on A Root of All Evil. The pro- 
cession to Klondyke will furnish all the new 
illustrations needed. 





His many American friends will sympathize 
deeply with Dr. Alexander Mackennal of 
Bowden, Eng., because of the recent death of 
his son, a promising young physician about 
twenty-five years old. 





Excellent point that of a speaker at the 
Northfield Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Conference. He was referring to the 
desirability of getting missionary meetings 
out of the ruts. ‘ Don’t sing,” said he, ‘‘ From 
Greenland’s icy mountains ”’ at every meeting. 





“IT do not think an American fairly takes a 
long breath until he has made the trip to Cali- 
fornia.” So declares an enthusiastic believer 
in travel in this country as well as in Europe. 
We presume the hosts of Endeavorers now 
finding their way back from the Golden Gate 
will say Amen to this. 





\ former Y. M. C. A. secretary at Seattle is 
one of the fortunate miners who have made 
large fortunes in the Klondyke gold mining 
country. Will he establish a church or a 
Y. M. C. A. in the new Eldorado, or come 
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back to the States and settle down to a life of 
luxury and worldliness ? 


The minister who rewards the congregation 
which has come to hear him on a hot Sunday 
with a sermon chiding churches that close 
their doors in the summer, as well as the pas- 
tors who take long vacations, is engaged in 
the fruitless and ridiculous occupation of 
whipping the wrong boy. . 


Boston is an objective point for so many 
travelers in the course of the year, and partic- 
ularly during the summer months, that we are 
confident that the carefully prepared articles 
in this and next week’s issues summarizing 
its attractions will be of wide service. Cut 
them out for future reference. 





One of Chautauqua’s most widely known 
lecturers this year is Percy Alden, warden of 
the Mansfield House, East London. His stay 
on this side, we regret to say, is to be a short 
one, as he must return in August to take pos- 
session of the new $40,000 property which will 
furnish a substantial addition to the equip- 
ment of a settlement which is considered by 
competent judges one of the best in London. 


Educational institutions, as well as men, 
make a mistake when they “‘ put all their eggs 
in one basket.””’ Johns Hopkins University 
has been and still is in straits because so much 
of its income depended upon the prosperity of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and Lehigh 
University at Bethlehem, Pa., faces dissolu- 
tion and death because of the failure of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad to pay dividends on 
the large block of stock which is the univer- 
sity’s chief asset. 





Rev. Dr. B. G. Northrop of Clinton, Ct., cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday recently. If all 
the trees which have been planted at his sug- 
gestion could lend him each a day of life he 
would live to be as old as Methuselah. Itisa 
busy life which he looks back upon as Con- 
gregational pastor, State superintendent of 
schools, organizer of village improvement so- 
cieties and propagator of Arbor Day exercises 
in this and other countries. The fitting re- 
ward of such farseeing views and labors is 
long life and honor. 





The Lambeth Conference, now in session in 
London, has called out an address from the 
General Assembly of the Established Church 
of Seotland which emphasizes the partnership 
of that church with the Church of England, 
‘“‘in the responsibility of maintaining the 
great principle of national religion.”’ It is 
natural for the Kirk to make the most of its 
distinctive character as an established church, 
but it puts this characteristic so prominently 
to the front as to discourage the hope of a 
speedy union of the divided Presbyterianism 
of Scotland. 





The Presbyterian Church seems to have 
added by vote of more than the required num- 
ber of presbyteries a new requirement to those 
which it makes of its candidates for the min- 
istry. As it is nothing more than that they 
should be examined as to their knowledge of 
the English Bible, we hope it will not seem 
onerous to young men seeking the Presbyte- 
rian ministry. It is a sign, however, of the 
changed times that such an examination should 
be thought necessary. Whatever else a young 
man might know or be ignorant of, at least in 
the old times he knew his English Bible. 





Chief Justice Way of South Australia, toa 
London Chronicle interviewer, recently gave 
his tribute to our fellow-Congregationalists of 
the Australian colonies in the following 
words: ‘* The influence of the Congregation- 
alists, in my own colony at all events, is all- 
pervading, and is quite out of proportion to 
the number they bear to the colony in gen- 
eral. They are keenly intellectual and won- 
derfully enthusiastic in all matters affecting 
the higher citizenship, and they are much op- 
posed to any connection between church and 
state. Such men as Dr. Bevan and Dr. Jef- 
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fries are hosts in themselves.’’ The chief 
justice is a Methodist. He also said that men 
of wealth in Australia are showing a tendency 
‘*to imitate Americans in their generosity to 
educational institutions.” 





A romantie bit of exploration has just been 
successfully accomplished by Professor Libbey 
of Princeton University in the ascent, by means 
of the apparatus of the life saving service, of 
what is known as the Mesa Encandade, or en- 
chanted mound, of the New Mexican desert. 
According to tradition the top of the mound 
was once the home of the ancestors of the 
Acoma Indians. A sudden storm, at a time 
when most of the tribe were absent at their 
harvest on the lower ground, destroyed the 
narrow path down the cliff, leaving the rem- 
nant that had remained to starve in the village 
on the hight. That the Mesa has been held 
sacred and has been hitherto absolutely inac- 
eessible is certain. Professor Libbey’s dis- 
coveries, however, do not throw any light on 
the earlier history and later changes of the 
Indians of the Southwest. He found nothing 
of importance. 





Those familiar with the versatility of Dr. 
William E. Barton, pastor of Shawmut Church 
in this city, will not be altogether surprised 
that he has ventured into the comparatively 
new field of fiction writing. Messrs. Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. are to bring out in the autumn 
an extended story by him, relating to the 
Union people of the South at the time of the 
war. It will be entitled A Hero in Home- 
spun. Weare glad, however, to be able to an- 
ticipate that volume by providing for our 
readers a short story from his pen, which be- 
gins this week and will run through three 
numbers. This story, also, relates to a region 
of the country with which Dr. Barton’s earlier 
student and ministerial life have made him 
conversant. His characters are, therefore, 
true to life, though we presume, like Dr. Wat- 
son, he has drawn them from the type rather 
than from the individual. 





It is gratifying to find the editor of the 
Liquor Trades Review asserting the fact that 
‘“‘men in the liquor business in the United 
States, whether distillers, brewers, whole- 
salers or retailers, do not stand nearly as well 
in general esteem as men in similar lines of 
business in Europe. Their wealth is as great, 
their social qualifications are as good and 
their intelligence as keen and alert as that 
of their European brethren.’’ He wonders 
whether the fact is due to the ignorance or 
bigotry of the American public, but finally 
concludes that it may be due to the dishonesty 
of the men in the liquor trade who adulterate 
liquors. It is not a question of adulteration 
or non-adulteration. When the results of the 
liquor traffic change, then the deserved ostra- 
cism of the liquor dealer will cease, and not 
until then. 





Dr. Robertson Nicoll of the British Weekly 
knows so many things, and knows them so 
thoroughly, that we are again and again im- 
pressed with evidences of his erudition as we 
read his paper and the interesting volumes 
which he has written and compiled. But even 
the wisest of men make occasional slips, and 
we find him “ nodding” in this fashion. Ina 
recent British Weekly it is said that Dr. Park- 
hurst of New York is the happy possessor of 
a Scotch wife, having found her at Sterling. 
When Dr. Parkhurst went abroad, two months 
ago, he took with him an American wife of 
the finest New England stock, long and hon- 
orably known as an almost ideal pastor’s help- 
meet and herself prominent in many Christian 
activities, like the McAll mission. When we 
recall how dependent Dr. Parkhurst is upon 
this worthy woman we find it a little difficult 
to believe that in the few short weeks since 
he left these shores he has been bereft and 
consoled again. 





It is one of the signs of the times that the 
range of pulpit discourse is so wide, but there 
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isfa danger even in thistattempt tozextend{the 
influence of Christianity. Preachers who are 
given immoderately to the introduction of cur- 
rent topics may be reminded of the reasons 
which Rev. Mather Byles, the first pastor of 
the Hollis Street Church in Boston, gave for 
not introducing politics into his discourses. 
**In the first place I do not understand poli- 
tics; in the second place you all do, every 
mother’s son of you; in the third place you 
have politics all the week, pray let one day be 
given to religion; and in the fourth place I 
have something better to preach about.’’ In 
another matter, however, his example was not 
so commendable. He was a thoroughgoing 
Tory and was accustomed to pray in favor of 
the king and against the colonies. If one 
must introduce politics into worship, by all 
means let it not be in the prayers. 





This is the season of the year when the 
militia of the various States hold their annual 
encampments. It is gratifying that recent 
years appear to have witnessed a marked im- 
provement both in the personnel of these our 
citizen soldiery and in their behavior in camp. 
Certainly this is what those most competent 
to judge assert concerning Massachusetts. 
An outsider who visited the encampment of 
the Second Brigade at Framingham last week 
must have been impressed by the sobriety and 
worth of the great majority of the 2,600 men 
there spending the week both when on and off 
duty. We trust our volunteer soldiers will 
never be called into battle, but so long as a 
militia is deemed a desirable safeguard of the 
State it is well that the men composing it are 
recruited to so large an extent from the better 
elements in the community. The strictness, 
by the way, with which the guards at Fram- 
ingham compelled all visitors to remove their 
hats whenever they passed the national colors 
teaches a valuable lesson in patriotism. 





The annual summary of comparative statis- 
tics of the Presbyterian Church for the year 
ending in May shows an increase of 17,195 
communicants, the whole number being 960,911. 
The Presbyterian Church is so modest, we 
believe, as not to include its 7,129 ministers in 
this total. The increase shown for the year 
must be due to a diminished death and dismis- 
sion rate, as the number of additions by letter 
and examination shows an actual loss. Con- 
tributions for all purposes were $950,000 less 
than in the preceding year, there being a fall- 
ing off in every department except that of 
home missions, where there was a heroic effort 
to extinguish a crushing debt. In the midst 
of the hard times the number of ministers 
increased by 187, of churches by 58, of infant 
baptisms by 4,497 and of Sunday school schol- 
ars by 18,071. These are encouraging figures, 
and show that in one of the most trying years 
on record the Presbyterian body, in spite of its 
financial losses, has been making ready for new 
spiritual progress. 





It will be some time before the festivities 
connected with the queen’s jubilee cease to 
furnish material for comment. For pictur- 
esque and faithful descriptions of the great 
procession the English papers, religious as 
well as secular, have scored a high mark. 
Many of them deserve to be handed down by 
Englishmen to their children’s children. Not 
everything that has been written or said, 
however, is wholesale praise. Here is Dr. 
Joseph Parker telling what kind of a pro- 
cession he would have had: 

I would have had a thousand of the poorest 
charity children, representing the tens of thou- 
sands in the great institutions of the country. 
They should have had a banner, for it was 
color the people wanted to see. ... I would 
have had 500 nurses with a banner—not blood- 
red but lily-white—with this device, “I was 
sick and ye visited me.’’ I am old enough to 
have wished to have 10,000 Sunday school 
teachers, representing the best army in Eu- 
rope, and their banner{ should] havefgbeen, 
“iThe weaponsjof our|warfarefare not carnal.” 
I am orthodox and! yet aggressive enough to 
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have had a very large contingent of the Salva- 
tion Army present. These are the men that 
will overcome your cannibalisms, your Napo- 
leonisms, your Cesarisms. I would have 
given them a glorious banner, ‘“‘ The Son of 
Man is come to seek and to save the lost.’ 
And at the end of the procession I should 
have put the archbishops, the bishops, the 
deans and canons and the presidents of all 
the Nonconformist bodies. I would have given 
them the motto, “‘ How good and pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in peace.”’ 


Staff Correspondence 


FROM NEW YORK 

New York in Vacation 

The city in taking its summer vacation, 
as any one even slightly acquainted with 
it can see ata glance. The shops cater- 
ing to rural visitors only, the still business 
streets, the closed schoolhouses, the cross- 
town cars loaded até morning and evening 
with goers to and from the seaside resorts, 
these are ceaseless reminders to the stay- 
at-homes that other folks are working 
hard to have an easy time. The min- 
isters have mostly gone—a few to Europe, 
others to their own summer homes or 
those of their kindred, the most to the 
publie resting places near or far away. 
Most of the churches, however, are open 
at least for a morning service, led for the 
most part by preachers well worth hear- 
ing, such men, e. g., as Presidents Stryker, 
Raymond and Penrose, Drs. Purves of 
Princeton, Conrad of Worcester, Haydn 
of Cleveland and others ‘“‘just as good.” 
The ‘assistant’ ministers meanwhile are 
kept busy looking out for those of their 
flocks too poor, too busy or too ill to leave 
their homes. Happy are the stay-at- 
homes whose windows open to the south 
whence come the prevailing summer 
winds ozone-laden from the sea, lifting 
up the head and heart of many an im- 
prisoned invalid. 


And at Work 

But there are several classes to whom 
vacation time means anything but rest. 
Foremost among these are those workers 
for the poor of whom the world knows 
so little, but without whom New York 
in summer would be a sweltering hos- 
pital. Few know how many of these 
working guilds there are connected with 
our churches, ‘“settlements,’’ and private 
circles, and how many generous, self- 
sacrificing men and women, old and young, 
bear a willing hand in the work. It is 
done “for His sake,’’ and he gives them 
their reward. 

Everybody hears of the Tribune Fresh 
Air Fund—its parties of children treated to 
two weeks in the country and of mothers 
and babies cheered and strengthened by 
steamboat excursions about the bay, up 
the Hudson, ete. Already this season it 
has raised more than $13,000; has taken 
out thousands of children—in one week 
forty parties, aggregating more than 1,700 
children, besides day excursions for more 
than 2,300 mothers and babies. Of the 
children seventy-nine were fortunate 
enough to be invited to Brattleboro, where 
if anywhere on earth pure air and water 
and beauteous scenery will make them 
well and happy. 

St. John’s Guild, too, with its floating 
hospital for sick mothers and babies, is 
one of the best known and most popular 
charities of this kind. From 800 to 1,000 
or more patients are treated daily to ex- 
cursions, and: the seriously ill are taken 
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to the guild’s seaside hospital for longer 
treatment by competent physicians. A 
California man the other day looked over 
the guild’s boat and that evening sent ip 
his check for $1,000 to the treasurer. 


Our Libraries 

The architects competing for the pre. 
miums offered for plans of the new build. 
ing to be erected in Bryant Park for the 
united Astor, Lenox and Tilden libraries 
have handed in eighty-eight sets of plans, 
From these competitors six are to be 
selected by the committee, along with six 
others, and the twelve are to compete 
again. The successful party is to be rec. 
ommended as the chief architect of the 
building. Meanwhile the water mains 
being laid for emptying the reservoir now 
on the library site make Fifth Avenue 
not only an uncomfortable but a danger. 
ous thoroughfare. The other day a steam 
fire engine tumbled upside down into the 
ditch and the poor driver, fastened to his 
seat, hung head downwards for an hour 


before he could be rescued. But he came . 


out alive. 

The Astor Library is keeping open doors 
all summer, accommodating many stu- 
dents in special lines, teachers preparing 
for their autumn work, summer readers 
and the purveyors for the Sunday papers, 
the more decent class of whom draw 
largely from this reservoir. The free cir- 
culating libraries continue by marked use- 
fulness to commend themselves to the 
public. The experiment is being made of 
admitting known readers directly to the 
shelves for the examination and selection 
of books. The Harlem Library, organized 
in 1825, is to be made free on Sept. 1 next, 
greatly to the joy of Harlem young people 
and their friends. 


Our Streets 

The oldest inhabitant never before saw 
our streets so clean. For this all thanks 
are due to Colonel Waring and his system 
of assigning the care of a definite area toa 
single uniformed worker and holding him 
responsible therefor. His scheme of burn- 
ing all of the garbage that can be burned, 
instead of dumping it in the bay, proves 
also to beagreat success. All but the low 
yellow papers and their as yellow readers 
have ceased to revile the colonel and to 
ridicule his ‘‘ white angels,” who are bright 
examples to all workers under city pay. 
The “angels” gave the colonel a recep- 
tion a few evenings ago, more pleasant 
and profitable to both parties and to the 
city than scores of strikes. Happy the 
man who can keep regiments of men 
faithfully doing such work and retaining 
their good will the while. Colonel War- 
ing deserves a monument from the citi- 
zens, and perhaps will get one after he is 
dead and has received something better 
elsewhere. 

Another good man to have in the city 
family is General Collis, commissioner of 
public works, who in concert with Mayor 
Strong assumes the responsibility of flush- 
ing the streets in the East Side tenement 
district with Croton during the hot season. 
He has also ordered that the public batlis 
be opened at night, as well as during tle 
day, thus giving this great boon to thou- 
sands whose occupations have hitherto 
shut them out. 


Miracles 
One of our East Side Catholie churches 
holds the relics of St. Anne de Beaupre, 
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credited with power to heal rheumatism 
and other ailments. A week’s special 
services have just been held there by 
Canadian priests with no little excite- 
ment, but so far without substantiated 
cures. 

Meanwhile a real miracle is claimed by 
the directors of the Broadway Cable 
Road. The wrath aroused by their appar- 
ent indifference to the record of forty-nine 
serious accidents and one death in three 
years at “dead man’s curve,” Union 
Square, and their claim that these were 
beyond man’s power to prevent, led to a 
decree of the Board of Health limiting the 
road’s speed to a safe pace or none. Thus 
threatened with a stoppage of their busi- 
ness, one of their employés invented a 
grip that ends all the difficulty and effects 
the impossible. The directors say it is a 
genuine miracle. 


An Old Landmark Going 

The Chureh of the Strangers, formerly 
widely known as the spiritual home of 
Dr. T. H. Skinner’s people and later as 
the center of Dr. Deems’s labors, is to be 
sold and give place to the wholesale trade. 
“Commodore” Vanderbilt gave Dr. Deems 
$50,000 with which to buy: the building, 
insisting that the doctor should hold it as 
his private property. Before his death, 
however, Dr. Deems transferred it to the 
Strangers’ Society, now under the pastor- 
ate of Rev. Asa Blackburn. It is on the 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor ground and the lease 
has expired, so the Strangers seek a new 
home. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM JAPAN 


Affairs International 

Japan kept step with the rest of the 
world in celebrating the queen’s jubilee. 
H. I. H. Rear-Admiral Arisugawa, this 
country’s most respected prince of the 
blood, Marquis Ito, her most famous 
statesman, Marquis Kido, master of cere- 
monies, and other notables, together with 
her newest, finest gunboat, the Fuji Kan, 
made up this empire’s showy quota for 
the imposing ceremonies in England, 
while all over Japan British flags were 
flying and thousands of people, from Jack 
tars to ministers of state, congratulated 
the good old queen. Per contra, there is 
much unpleasant excitement over the Ha- 
Waiian dispute and the prospective rela- 
tions of that little republic with her elder 
foster sister who flies the stars and stripes. 
It is astonishing even to an old resident 
of this island empire how large a part 
sentiment plays in the construction put 
upon the actions of foreign nations. The 
jingo writers who keep up the agitation 
are fully convinced that America, the 
land which, through such “high-minded 
personages’’ as Perry and Harris and 
Bingham, Hepburn and Clarke and Craw- 
ford, Murray and Morse and Fenollosa, 
has done so much toward opening and 
developing this marvelous country, can- 
not, must not, either by annexing Hawaii 
or by fixing prohibitive duties on tea or 
silk or matting, do anything to cool down 
the long time friendship between Amer- 
ica and Nippon. They forget that Perry, 
With all his patience and politeness, said 
to the shogun’s government, ‘‘ You must,” 
and that Japan’s best foreign helpers have 
been her keenest critics as well as firmest 
friends. Injustice to her trans-Pacific 
neighbor America will not abide, but 
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neither will she lower her standards— 
none too high, alas—in commercial mo- 
rality or general civilization to fit the 
passing mood of an impulsive Eastern 
people. 

Why Japan Is Distrusted 

That there is a widespread distrust of 
Japan, not only in Hawaii and the United 
States but the world around, is patent to 
any candid observer. The real reason for 
this—and the sooner it is admitted the 
sooner the trouble will be rectified—is 
that the bottom seems to have dropped 
out of Japanese morality. Not only are 
her merchants culpably dishonest, they 
always have been, everybody knew it and 
made allowance for it, but her samurai 
students and statesmen are found to be 
similarly affected. Her cabinet holds its 
place by the free use of money and offi- 
ces, her Board of Audit gets into a 
wrangle over the China war accounts and 
four of its members are ridiculously pro- 
nounced insane in order to avoid com- 
plications that might even touch the 
throne, her misrule of Formosa is flagrant, 
charges of bribery, immorality and gen- 
eral corruption are on the increase, cases 
of rudeness to foreigners are unpleasantly 
numerous, strikes are of weekly oceur- 
rence, the educational department is scan- 
dalously weak, and her historic cults are 
so corrupt that even pronounced atheists 
begin to admit the need of a sound reli- 
gion as the only true basis of all sound 
morality and progress. One paper goes 
so far as to assert, ‘Society has sunk to 
the bottom of the well of corruption.” 
Any one who comes at all in touch with 
Japanese life, private or public, is shocked 
at the licentiousness and general lack of 
principle that abounds. 

School teachers tell their pupils the 
most abominable stories about Christian- 
ity, nominal Christians say it is a sheer 
impossibility to remain honest and do 
business, to be strictly temperate and re- 
tain oflice or social position. It is pain- 
ful for a lover of Japan to write these 
things, but the sooner they are understood 
and Japan is rated at her exact worth and 
not at what her idealists pretend her to be 
the sooner will the needed reformation 
begin. 

Praiseworthy Acts 

Lest this indictment be unjust, we 
gladly admit some items on the credit 
side of the case. The reform party in the 
most progressive of all Buddhist sects has 
won the day and promises speedily to cor- 
rect abuses and henceforth to govern the 
affairs of the Kyoto Temple and all 
subordinate shrines on democratic prin- 
ciples—sixty representatives popularly 
chosen to form a legislative and execu- 
tive body. Forty million dollars worth 
of Japanese war bonds have been advan- 
tageously sold in London, showing that 
Japan’s financial credit is sound, while 
individual cases of a heroic stand for 
principle are not infrequently reported. 
To mention a few of these, a workman 
picked up $10,000 in the streets of Kobe 
and returned them through the police to 
their rightful owners who, be it added, 
were “nothing but Chinamen’”’; a Sun- 
day school lad in the north dared tell 
the truth in the face of his irate mas- 
ter and a drunken soldier; a Christian 
bank clerk took such a stand for temper- 
ance that all in the office followed suit; 
and a band of boy musicians made great 
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personal sacrifice in the cause of social 
purity. -Moreover, touring missionaries 
and other preachers report growing audi- 
ences and a greater craving than formerly 
for real spiritual teaching. 

Again, the very willingness of the peo- 
ple to hear plain speaking of the most 
positive and pronounced type and to in- 
dulge in open criticism of all that harms 
society shows that consciences are pricked 
and that the dawn of a better, because a 
holier, day is close at hand. 

At the Doshisha 

The Kyoto school, like everything else, 
feels the pressure of events. Its new 
president cannot be said to show an ineli- 
nation to step to the front and lead by 
unequivocal utterances bespeaking deep 
convictions. But he does not antagonize 
the movement for aggressive Christian 
leadership. He is conciliatory in his atti- 
tude and sincerely desirous of making his 
school acceptable to pronounced evangel- 
icals, even though he himself may believe 
in a more liberal (or hazy) view of things 
and theories. He is trying hard to induce 
Rev. I. Abé of Okayama to become dean 
of one of the departments, and will prob- 
ably succeed, though the matter still 
remains unsettled. Anxious to secure 
strong teachers, he is taking care not to 
employ those who are objectionable to 
the old constituency of the Doshisha. 
He has intimated that the trustees will 
be ready to satisfy the claims of the 
Board in regard to those missionary res- 
idences at Kyoto, hopes the mission will 
unite with the Doshisha and Kumiai 
churches in the matter of theological 
training, and begs his old-time friends to 
be patient with him until he has had 
opportunity to show what he can do. 
Though falling below our hopes and the 
grand opportunity of the present emer- 
gency, he is better than our fears, and 
with the bolstering that comes from 
financial necessity, from open criticism 
and from the higher standards of the 
West he may yet accomplish by circui- 
tous Oriental routes what the straight 
course of Puritan convictions and a posi- 
tive gospel would insure at the start. 

Thirty-seven graduated this week from 
the various departments of the institu- 
tion, mainly the lower ones. Two of the 
number were theologues. Two others 
were from the political law section, but 
none from the scientific course. Hon. 
T. Miyoshi, ex-chief judge of Japan’s 
highest court, delivered the address. The 
trustees will meet during the summer 
and enlarge their number, Judge Miyoshi 
being one of the prominent candidates 
for a place on the board. 

What Shall the [lissionaries Do? 

Ten days more and the mission will 
meet at Kobe in annual conference. Not 
for years has the situation been so des- 
perate. The question is no longer, What 
shall we find to do? but with weakening 
losses, diminished revenues and yet im- 
perative calls, What must we leave un- 
done? Weare ground between the mill- 
stones of opportunity and inability. What 
the promised grist is to be our next letter 
may indicate. This word, in closing, as 
an encouragement to thechurches. There 
never was a better time to pray for, give 
to, or, if one is qualified for the service, 
to labor in Japan, than this present year 
of Meiji. 

Okayama, June 25. RP, 
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A Summer Vacation in and Around Boston 


PART I. 

“The Modern Athens’ has a_ long- 
standing reputation as the most difficult 
city in the country for strangers to find 
their way about. Americans have had 
their jokes for generations about getting 
lost among “the Puritans’ cowpaths,”’ 
climbing their hills and journeying tedi- 
ously to their suburbs where “everybody ”’ 
lives. But with an inkling of what he 
wishes to see, and some knowledge of the 
plan of the city and its elaborate electric 
car system, the stranger will find Boston 
easy to “do,” and the more attractive 
for its short cuts and irregular topogra- 
phy. Indeed, for odd nooks and historic 
scenes it is next to St. Augustine and 
Quebec, with many more landmarks and 


By Helen Ainslie Smith 


where a bathing establishment accommo- 
dates 10,000 people a day, even to check- 
ing 1,200 bicycles at a time. Farther 
out are the famous old fishing towns of 
Lynn and Saugus and the beautiful Lynn 
woods. 

The harbor makes up broadly around 
the head of the North End, putting up to 
Malden and Medford by way of the Mys- 
tic River, on whose shores the first of Bos- 
ton’s once famous shipping was launched, 
and where there are still seventeenth 
century mansions, of which history tells 
much that is serious and romantic. The 
North End throws half a dozen bridges 
over to the Charlestown peninsula, where 
one threads the steep old streets (laid out 
before Boston’s) to see Bunker Hill mon- 


add, for in Boston a lone woman is her 
own protection, day and night, indoors 
and out. She can find a room and good 
service, exactly as a man does, at all the 
best hotels. The rooms are usually $1 a 
day and upwards, the meals in the restau- 
rant &@ la carte. Young’s, Parker House 
and Adams House probably take the lead 
among the best hotels in the business part 
of the city. In the more fashionable resi- 
dential quarter of the Back Bay some of 
the best hotels are the Brunswick, Ven- 
dome, Thornkike, Oxford, Copley, Not- 
tingham and Copley Square. On Beacon 
Hill are the Bellevue, Curtis, Otis and 
others. At the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, 40 Berkeley Street, both 
board and room are furnished for about 

















literary associations than either of those 
delightful, sleepy, old-time citadels. 

The ancient “‘neck” and deeply in- 
dented shores of the tri-mount peninsula 
have been filled in and rounded out toward 
their neighbors till all are now one, the 
greater Boston in fact, if not in name. 
The city is open to the harbor for a mile 
or so on the south, flanked on one side 
by the peninsula of South Boston, whose 
commonplace streets lead to City Point 
and Marine Park, with its breezy pier, its 
salt water fishing, rowing and sailing, and 
the long bridge to Castle Island, where 
Bostonians picnic on the green earth- 
works of Fort Independence. On the 
northerly side the harbor entrance is 
flanked by East Boston—the dingy, densely 
peopled and historically interesting Nod- 
dle Island. The quaint old port of Chel- 
sea is beyond, with a parkway begun 
toward a long crescent-shaped stretch of 
seashore, the public park of Revere Beach, 


THE FENS—COVE ON EASTERLY SIDE. 


ument and the United States Navy Yard 
and its museum. 

On the west across the narrow mouth 
of the Charles River is Old Cambridge, 
which also was founded before Boston. 
Its thoroughfares lead to the beauti- 
fulavenues of Harvard, where the muse- 
ums are nearly always open, where the 
“tall poplar trees” of the Longfellow 
place are throwing their longest shadows, 
where the Washington elm is in full leaf, as 
it was this month one hundred and twen- 
ty-one years ago, when Washington stood 
under it to take command of the Conti- 
nental Army. 

Boston is a wonderful place for people 
who desire to combine sight-seeing with a 
variety of low-priced out-of-door recrea- 
tions. It is a remarkable place for the 
visitor who wishes to sojourn as the ex- 
perienced tourist does in Europe, putting 
himself up at modest prices and making 
his own way about. Herself one must 





$1aday. One woman (ora hundred) ar- 
riving before nine o’clock at night can be 
sure of finding accommodations without 
previous arrangements. 

In respectable lodging houses, the stran- 
ger has a remarkable choice at prices 
ranging from $20 to $3 a week. The most 
popular of high-priced lodgings are in the 
neighborhood of the Public Library in the 
Back Bay district. Others are on Beacon 
Hill, where one can find anything he 
wants, from a large suite, with private 
bath, looking on the Common, the Charles 
River or Louisburg Square, to small fifty- 
cent rooms in the steep and narrow by- 
ways on “the other” side of the hill. 
Many summer visitors prefer to take 
board in the suburban towns, which have 
country advantages and are within ten 
minutes and ten cents by steam or halt 
an hour and a five-cent electric ride 
from the center of Boston. In this quest. 
as in almost all others, the stranger will 
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find a guide in the daily papers. The 
stand-by for board and lodgings from time 
immemorial has been the evening Tran- 
script. 

That interesting little public vehicle, 
the herdic, hardly known in other cities, 
takes a passenger and his trunk anywhere 
in the city for a quarter of a dollar. 
Perhaps that is the reason cabmen are 
known to perform the same office for half 
a dollar or a dollar—always less than the 
extortion of New York, for instance. 

The choice of map and guide-books is 
important because some of. the best known 
are so perverted to advertising purposes 
as to be more nuisance than assistance. 
Rand, MeNally, however, publish for 
fifteen cents a good map of Boston with 
street names and some of the electric 
lines plainly marked. 

Miss Katharine M. Abbott’s new pocket- 
sized ten-cent book, Trolley Trips on a 
Bay State Triangle for Sixty Sunny Days, 
is an altogether excellent guide to pretty 
much all the attractive places about Bos- 
ton. A book of the shorter trips of a 
somewhat different kind is the Trans- 
eripts ten-cent pamphlet, By Broomstick 
Train, which was written two years ago. 
There is a good twenty-five-cent guide, 
with maps, to all the parks in and about 
the city, by Sylvester Baxter, published 
under ofticial sanction. For the rest, one 
needs the current month’s number of the 
compact railway time-table book called 
the Baby Pathfinder, which is indispensa- 
ble for trains and good, though incom- 
plete, for steamboats. Besides these, an 
observant visitor can scarcely do without 
Kk. M. Baeon’s admirable new book, with 
maps, Which is just issued for the Appala- 
chian Club, giving, Baedeker fashion, all 
ohe wants to know about the neighbor- 
hood (and much of the city, too), in about 
litty Walks and Rides About Boston. 
The price of this is $1.25. 

Much interesting information on the 
history of the old Puritan capital is in 
Bacon’s Boston Illustrated, and Diction- 
ary of Boston, in The Memorial History 
of Boston, in four volumes, in Drake's 
Old Landmarks and Historie Personages 
of Boston, all of which may be seen at the 
public libraries of Boston and the sur- 
rounding towns. 

The gilded dome of the State House on 
Beacon Hill has been the main guide post 
to all Boston since long before The Auto- 
crat happily named it ‘the hub of the 
solar system.’’ For practical purposes, 
however, the strangers’ “central” is a 
short distance below the State House, 
opposite the eastern corner of the Com- 
mon, at Park and Tremont Streets, in 
front of the Park Street Church and the 
old Granary Burying Ground adjoining. 
From this point a well-known guide to 
Boston conducts parties daily over the 
city and suburbs. It is a noisy place on 
an overerowded, narrow thoroughfare, 
Which, like its parallel neighbor, Wash- 
ington Street, cuts through the cowpaths 
almost the full length of the city. It is 
lot a sightly spot, but an excellent one 
for the visitor who can bring some imagi- 
nation and memory to aid him in getting 
lis bearings on the cowpath city. It is 
the stamping ground for electric car coa- 
nections to pretty much everywhere. 

As one faces Tremont Street in front of 
the Park Street Church, on his right, 
pretty nearly due west, lies the Common: 








beyond it are the Public Gardens, Com- 
monwealth Avenue and the fashionable 
quarter of the Back Bay. 

Within an easy walk of this corner are 
the shopping and business districts and 
most of the historic sites and public 
buildings of the city. Behind the chureh 
and the Common lies Beacon IIill, with 
delightful old Beacon Street on the crest, 
the State House and its interesting mu- 
seum crowning it and brooding over the 
site of the new Congregational House, 
the Athenzum adjoining, the present 
Congregational House on the corner of 
Somerset Street and Beacon, and the new 
Court House near by. The foot of the 
hill on the other side is skirted by the once 
fashionable and literary center of Charles 
Street and by the river, to which many 
quaint streets make their way in irregular 
order. 

A beloved landmark on Tremont Street 
is the old, gray King’s Chapel, with its 
squat, square tower and pillared portico. 
The graveyard adjoining (and all the 
other inclosed cemeteries in the city) can 
only be seen by a permit from the city 
Board of Health, obtained by application 
in person or by letter. Near by are the 
big Court House, City Hall and Court 
Square, and not far off is Scollay Square, 
an old crossroads about which many in- 
teresting things are told in histories of 
Boston. From it one goes down ancient 
highways, such as Cornhill and Brattle 
Street of chureh-tune memory. Near it 
French fables @héte flourish beside New 
England pie stands and baked beans coun- 
ters. There are “closes,” which Edin- 
burgh might claim, with steps leading 
up and down hill, with dark alleys where 
old-time signs, such as the Bell-in-Hand, 
hang above dingy doors of tavern rooms 
lined with Holbein prints and other treas- 
ures. Several old streets, whose names 
have changed with the history of the 
country, open upon what was once re- 
garded as the “elegant” square of the 
Old State House, the scene of the Boston 
Massacre. The building, itself a precious 
relic, is filled with colonial and Revolu- 
tionary mementos, as is the Old South 
Chureh not far away, with the famous 
second-hand bookstore still in the base- 
ment. Behind it is the pretentious Post 
Oftice building and United States Court 
Ilouse, and Signal Service Office opposite; 
and across Post Oflice Square the great 
central offices and switchboard of the 
New England Telephone Company. Near 
by is Congress Street (where the horseless 
lire engine is kept) and Exchange Street, 
with alleys running hither and thither to 
Adams Square and old Dock Square, Fan- 
euil Hall, its market, the big Quincy 
Market and the Custom House. These 
are on the borderland of the North End, 
whose narrow, uneven streets, the first laid 
out in Boston and one time the seat of 
colonial quality, are now the nest of Bos- 
ton’s poorest poor. There General Gage’s 
headquarters were, and there Governor 
Hutchinson and other great personages 
lived. Houses of bygone dignity are 
now the bare homes of hard-working 
people of the purest New England blood. 
In other streets and three-foot alleys 
dense tenements swarm with squalid Jews, 
who have their shops for old clothes and 
for the Hebrew meat and bread religiously 
prepared. Some rookeries shelter Ital- 
ians, who have their shops, too, for chi_ 





anti and spaghetti, their restaurants and 
their marionette theater on North Square. 

On Salem Street is the Christ or Old 
North Church, on whose tower Paul 
Revere saw the lanterns, and from which 
we today may see much of the route of 
that famous ride. On the first Sunday 
of the month the sexton shows the silver 
service, “* Vinegar” Bible and old English 
prayer-book which were presented to the 
church by George II. and others. Near 
by is Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, with 
grassy banks and spreading trees, where 
the living poor rest from the burden and 
heat of the day over the bones of dead 
colonial dignitaries. At the foot of the 
hill thousands of the poor have a privilege 
unique in this country, if not in the world 
—a sea-beach bath in the heart of a popu- 
lous city. 


Sim Galloway’s Daughter-in-law 
PART I. 
BY WILLIAM E. BARTON 

There are those who imagine that a man 
may be interpreted by the house in which 
he lives, so naturally does he shape him- 
self to his domiciliary surroundings. And 
philosophers less esoteric have often set 
forth the subtle relation between men and 
their natural environment. This always 
seemed particularly true of Roundstone. 
From its sourees, which are many, to its 
disappearance at the Sinks, the stream and 
the people along its banks are akin. The 
lives of the Roundstone folk appear, like 
the current of the creek, to belong wholly 
within the valley, rising in as many coves 
and hollows as there are homes, flowing 
into one common channel, winding from 
side to side and between the hills, and 
swallowed up at last in a great mystery. 

There are those, to be sure, who set 
forth the fact that the skies that drop 
their rain into the Holler make the 
waters of Roundstone one in kind with 
other streams, and in like manner that 
there exists somehow a sort of unity of 
the human race through some celestial 
relation; but save when a young man 
goes out of the Holler to marry, or some 
misguided tourist from Tigertail or the 
Jofields comes thither to swap horses, this 
relation to the outside world is chiefly 
theoretical. 

And Roundstone glories in its isolation, 
and thanks the Lord thatit is not-as other 
hollers, nor even as Tigertail. Moab is its 
washpot, and over Edom it casts its shoe— 
by which are to be understood the modern 
equivalents of those Biblical terms, to 
wit, Goooserock and Tigertail. 

It was Moses Davis whose expression 
concerning Tigertail became classic. Joel 
Travers brought word to the store one 
night of a tragedy at Tigertail. 

“T didn’t adzackly git the straight on 
hit, but Pal Montgomery was in hit, an’ 
he got inter a furse with some tother 
feller in Bill Peters’s saloon, and Pal 
drored his shootin’ arn, an’ missed the 
feller he aimed to kill, an’ shot the wrong 
man.” 

“You hain’t got the straight on hit, 
Joel,” interrupted Moses; “that’s plain 
enough. Hit tain’t possible to shoot the 
wrong man over thar on Taggertail.”’ 

The Holler was accustomed to a quiet, 
drawling kind of humor, and now and 
then to a great, rude joke, but this was a 
flash of what passed for the keenest wit 
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imaginable. It was repeated a thousand 
times, and made the reputation of Moses 
as a philosopher. 

The story has present value only as 
indicating something of the character of 
the wit of Moses Davis, and the feeling 
of the Holler, held without malice but 
with profound consciousness of superior- 
ity, toward the world outside. 

But there are some who believe that the 
Boiling Springs far south of the Jellico 
range are the bursting forth again of the 
Sinks; and while Roundstone does not 
credit the theory, it has in it an interest- 
ing suggestion that through some hidden 
channel the life of Roundstone may some- 
how affect or be affected by the life of the 
rest of the world. Of this idea there has 
been an occasional illustration in some 
episode of the Holler’s history. 

Simeon Galloway was not an old man 
in years, but he looked old. He was bent 
and gray, and sometimes complained of a 
“misery in his chest.’’ Some people knew 
that the “misery ” originated in a bullet 
wound received at Perryville. If honor 
were impartial in her distributions, or 
could ever have dreamed of finding her 
way in among the spurs of Sewanee or 
Jellico to Roundstone, the bullet scar on 
the breast of Simeon Galloway would 
have been covered with a medal, for on 
the day of the Perryville fight he showed 
himself a hero. But that was long ago, 
when his boy Bill was but a lad, and he 
was now,—ah, well! who knows just what 
he was? God only can say whether he 
ought to be called a man, for no man had 
done his humanity greater wrong, or 
sinned more deeply against all human 
relations than Bill Galloway. Yet the 
neighbors remembered him as a bright 
and jolly fellow, good-hearted, too, but 
with a temper like a tempest, and a look 
in his eye that was uncertain and some- 
times uncanny. Bill had been away a 
long while now, and it was this, all 
Roundstone knew, that had bent the 
form of his father and made him grow 
gray so fast. 

More than once Simeon had made long 
journeys to him, just where, no one knew, 
but he came back sadder than he went 
and each time with an added burden to be 
borne. Once, back in the early ’70’s, he 
brought home with him an infant, and 
laid it in the arms of Hannah, his wife, 
who cried over it and kissed it and took it 
to her heart. It was a hearty, happy, 
brown-eyed little girl, who never suspected 
that she had come into the world unwel- 
come or had brought other than joy into 
whatever home she entered. No one 
asked many questions of Sim and Han- 
nah, but all the Holler understood the 
essential facts in the case from circum- 
stantial evidence.and Sim’s laconic ex- 
planation: ‘ Hit’s a little un Bill sorter 
fell heir to.” 

So the years went by and the happy 
little girl was almost a young woman, and 
the light of the home of Sim and Hannah, 
whom she knew simply as grandma and 
grandpa, and that her own parents were 
dead. 

Years would pass without a word from 
Bill, and Hannah would begin to fear, and 
Simeon to hope that he was dead and 
had had a moment before dying to repent 
and be forgiven, and then there would 
come some message from the great world 
outside, and from strange places at the 
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ends of it, until then unknown to Simeon 
and Hannah, that Bill was there and in 
trouble; and sadly and wrathfully Simeon 
would go forth, and return more sadly, but 
with the wrath all melted into deeper sor- 
row. 

All these visits were expensive, and 
their cost came out of the scanty living of 
the old veteran and his wife, but the last 
one was now gone many years and Sim- 
eon hoped and prayed it might remain the 
last. 

Indeed, there could not be many more, 
for the last one had involved unprece- 
dented cost, and Simeon had returned 
and put a mortgage on his farm for $800. 
It was more than doubtful if his farm 
would sell for that, but the understand- 
ing which the Holler came to have of the 
matter was that that was the amount of 
the check which Bill had forged, and that 
the father’s assumption of the debt, to- 
gether with his tears and pleading, had 
saved Bill from the prison he so richly 
deserved. Year by year he had kept up 
the interest on it, how no one could imag- 
ine, until failing strength and a dry sea- 
son, together with the loss of his hogs by 
cholera and of a young and handsome 
colt by lightning, caused him to ride one 
day to Pineville, when interest was due, 
and face Cal Blake, the dapper young 
lawyer who was his creditor’s agent, with 
empty hands. 

“T hain’t got no in-trust this year,” he 
said, sadly. ‘‘Luck’s sorter ben agin 
me.” 

“That’s too bad, Sim,’”’ said Cal, with- 
out any particular display of sympathy. 
“Tt’s got to be raised, somehow.” 

“Hit cyant be did,’* replied Simeon. 
“T’m stalled, an’ cyant turn a wheel.” 

“O, yes you can. What about your 
hogs? ”’ 

“All died with the cholery. 
got no meat fur my own use.” 

“You’ve got some colts, hain’t you 

“T hed one, but the lightnin’ killed her. 
She’d a fetched $40. I ’lowed to pay half 
the in-trust with thet.” 

“Where did you ’low to get the other 
half? ” 

“Wall, I counted some on the hogs, an’ 
I lowed to hev a calf to sell, but hit was 
borned dead, an’ I ’lowed to hev some 
dried apples, but the orchard didn’t bear 
this year, though ’twas the year fur hit, 
an’ I ’lowed to dig some sang, but the 
sang was short this year, an’ I was sick 
wen hit was at the best, an’ wut I got 
fur hit I had to use fur medicine an’ fur 
taxes.” 

“You draw a pension, don’t you?” 

“Nary cent. I applied wunct. Jit 
was atter our little gran’child come to us, 
an’ we’d sorter had some extry expense, 
but they writ back that lessn they should 
be a ’stificut from the surgeon o’ the 
rig’maint I fit in—an’ the Lord knows 
whar he is by this time—I couldn’t git 
none, lessn they was a new law passed. 
An’ so hit sorter drapped.”’ 

‘“Well, Sim, I’m mighty sorry, but busi- 
ness is business, an’ if you can’t pay I'll 
hev to fo’close. The note has been overdue 
a long time.” 

“T know thet, but you allers said they 
wan’t no hurry ’bout the note ’s long as I 
kep up the in-trust.”’ 

“Yes, but you’ve defaulted ‘the inter- 
est.”’ 

“T’ve wut?” 


I hain’t 
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“You ain’t able to pay the interest, you 
say.” 

“Wull, I cyant this year, but I never 
failed afore. Now, I’ve got two proposi- 
tions to make to yer. One is, let the in- 
trust lay till next year, an’ I’ll try to pay 
hit and part of next, an’ ef I hev good 
luck I'll pay wut’s left 0’ next the year 
atter, with the hull o’ the in-trust fur thet 
year—thet is, ef I keep my health an’ 
don’t hev no bad luck lack wut I’ve hed 
this year.” 

“That ain’t very favorable, is it, Sim ? 
What’s your other proposition ?”’ 

“Well, ’tother is, let ’em fo’close on 
everything but the cabin and garding an’ 
spring, an’ take all the rest. Jes’ leave 
me ’nough to git a livin’ off’n an’ a place 
fur me ’n the ole woman an’ the little gal 
to sleep, an’ a place to keep the cow, an’ 
they kin take all the rest.” 

“Ha, ha! Well, this is rich! Why, the 
whole thing won’t bring the face of the 
note, an’ you want to keep all the im- 
provements!” 

“T only want a chance to live. Good 
Lord, man, you don’t mean to take a man’s 
life fur payment of a note, do ye?”’ 

“Well, how you live or whether you 
live’s your own lookout. If we have to 
fo’close it’ll be on the whole place, you 
can bet your life. The money ort to be 
paid today, but I'll wait thirty days, an’ 
if it don’t come then we’ll have to do the 
next best thing.” 

Simeon mounted his old iron gray mare 
and sadly turned toward home. The horse 
was tall and gaunt and shaggy like him- 
self, and showed the marks of years and 
of honorable service. Her eye was sunken 
and dull, yet at times there seemed to 
smolder in it the fire of other days, for 
time had been when old weather-beaten 
Nan could show a clean pair of heels to 
anything on the creek, and there were 
some rash enough to believe that she could 
do so yet if she could smell oats once 
again, instead of living the year round on 
hazel brush and faith. 

Simeon had not the heart to tell his wife 
the sad news, yet she knew it when she 
saw him coming. She had discerned him 
far down the road, and hastened her prep- 
aration of a hoe cake and a cup of sassa- 
fras tea. Poor Sim, she thought, he did 
so love coffee, but they had none. And 
Sim came in and tried to eat, but the hoe 
cake choked him and the tea went down 
hard, and at length the old man pushed 
his plate from him and leaned his elbows 
on the table and his face in his hands, and 
the tears dropped through upon the oil- 
cloth that covered the table. 

Hannah saw it and cried too, for she 
knew that it was not for himself that her 
husband wept, and that his tears were the 
sure indication that his all but hopeless 
errand had failed. 

“He wouldn’t do it?” she 
length. 

“No, he wouldn’t do nothin’. I don’t 
know as he cud a done nothin’ nohow. 
He’s only a agunt. But he wouldn’t ef he 
cud.” 

There was a tinge of bitterness in this, 
for Cal Blake had been born just across 
Jellico from Roundstone, and when a boy 
had often been over the ridge, visiting the 
neighbor boys, hunting in the woods, 
fishing in the creek, and throwing stones 
into the Sinks where, with ceaseless thirst, 
they gulp down the waters of Roundstone. 
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He had been away somewhere and had 
studied law, and now signed his name 
J. C. Calhoun Blake, and he had become 
a Democrat and a resident of Pineville, 
and had hardened his heart against his 
own people. Noharderagent, no attorney 
more certain to demand the full pound of 
flesh, though it cut to the heart, could 
have been found, and the only check upon 
his heartlessness was his ambition for 
oflice, Which made him chary of offending 
yoters without cause. But Sim Galloway 
had but one vote, and the firm of attorneys 
for whom Cal was conducting this business 
were well known and influential in the 
city where they lived, and it was far better 
to “stand in’ with them than to temper 
the wind to the aged but well-shorn Sim. 
Besides, was it not law? And had he not 
signed the note and executed the mortgage 
deed of his own free will? Of course he 
had, and he must face the music like a 
man. That was the way Cal Blake ex- 
plained it to himself as he thought of a 
possibility of being charged with undue 
severity when he might at some future 
time be stumping Roundstone for the 
office of—well perhaps district attorney, 
or representative in the legislature, and 
then, it might be, for Congress. 

*“Where’s Cad?” asked Simeon, after 
the little that there was to tell had been 
told. Her name was Caroline, but they 
called her Cad. 

“She’s ben out a right smart while. She 
went to see ef she cud git some sang, 
she said.” 

They were glad enough to get the gin- 
seng, which sold at the stores for money, 
and it was one of the few things that 
would bring money. It was said to be 
wanted for exportation to China, where it 
sometimes brought its weight in gold for its 
almost fabulous alleged medicinal virtue. 
It brought far less than its weight in gold 
to the people of Roundstone, and was 
scarce enough this year, but a dollar a 
pound is something, though it takes long 
to get a pound, and then it is sometimes 
discounted because the root is not dry 
enough. 

Cad soon came in, and brought a few 
sang roots, but there was a flush upon her 
cheek that seemed hardly to have come 
from her exercise. And this was what 
Sim and Hannah dreaded to see, for they 
felt sure that it meant that her quest for 
sang had not been her only errand into 
the woods, and they disliked Joe Holeomb, 
and with reason. 

“You've got some sang, hain’t you, Cad? 
Wall, that’s nice. You're a good gal. I 
shouldn’t wonder of thar’d be a ounce of 
hit wen hit’s dry. You mus’ a worked 
hard.” 

“TIT had some help,’’ confessed Cad, 
blushing, yet glad of this opportunity to 
say what she wanted to say. ‘Joe Hol- 
comb helped me.”’ 

The grandparents expressed no surprise 
but did not attempt to conceal their dis- 
approval, ' 

“T wisht you hadn’t a done hit, Cad,” 
said her grandfather. ‘‘He’s a wuthless, 
no’count feller, an’ I wisht you wouldn’t 
never have nothin’ more to do with 
him.” 

“T don’ see why you all are down on 
Joe,” she replied, slightly nettled. ‘‘He’s 
good’s the rest.” 

“No, he hain’t, Cad, an’ I know it. I 
know the hull Hocum tribe, lock, stock 
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’n’ bar’l, an’ they hain’t nothin’ good in 
none on ’em.”’ 

“That’s what you always say, but he 
ain’t to blame fur what his father’s done.” 

“No, child, he hain’t, an’ we’ve all got 
sins ’nough of our own, ’thout hevin’ to 
bar none of any one else. But Cad, you 
don’ adzackly understand. The hull Ho- 
com tribe is a low down, sneakin’, thieviw 
crowd. Joe Hocum’s granddad was ar- 
rested fur sheep stealin’ an’ his wife was 
a clay-eater. Joe’s dad ’pended on the 
county an’ his neighbors fur wut he had 
ter eat, an’ on Providaince and treats fur 
wut he got ter drink, an’ he drunk enough 
then ter kill him ’bout five year ago, an’ 
they warn’t a livin’ soul that wasn’t glad 
he was dead, least of all his kin folks. I 
hain’t got nothin’ to say agin his mother, 
fur she’s a-livin’ yit, an’ she hain’t no 
wuss’n he is, an’ hit’s a burnin’ shame he 
don’ s’port her, but you know she hain’t 
no credit to the Holler.” 

“But Joe’s all right. I know he’s wild 
an’ drinks a little, an’ he ain’t no church 
member, an’ mebby he hunts on Sundays, 
an’ races horses an’ sometimes swears. 
But he’s nice, an’ he likes me, an’ I—I’m 
goin’ to marry him.” 

“Never, by the livin’ God in heaven!” 
cried Simeon, rising to his feet and stand- 
ing his full hight. ‘I'll shoot him furst! 
I’ll see you buried furst! I’d a heap 
ruther see you buried than married to 
that man!” 

““Cad,”’ interposed Hannah, mildly, lay- 
ing her hand on Simeon’s arm and gently 
pushing him back into his chair and step- 
ping before him as she spoke, ‘Cad, lissen 
tome. Yer granpap don’ mean no harm, 
’n’ you know hit. Hit’s cause he loves 
you, Cad. Now don’ be mad, but jes’ less 
we talk sense. You know a heap that 
they didn’t know wen I was a gal, an’ 
you’ve ben to school five sessions, an’ I 
never went but part o’ one, an’ your 
granpap har’ly thet. But we kin read the 
Bible an’ sign our names an’ do right 
fur’s we know, an’ we cyant do no more. 
But, Cad, your granpap knows some things 
you don’t, an’ one thing is, he knows a 
bad man fur’s he kin see him. An’ he’d 
ruther take thet little cosset lamb right 
outen the chimbly corner an’ throw hit 
out to the wolves than to see you mar- 
ried to a bad man. 

“Cad, we know some things that you 
don’t. We hain’t lived as long as we’ve 
done lived an’ not know nothin’. Now 
we don’ try to give you no advice about 
the spellin’ book an’ sich lack, but this is 
sorter somethin’ we do know about, your 
granpap an’ me.” 

“T don’ know what you know again 
Joe,’’ sobbed Cad from her apron. 

“Well, I kin tell you wut I know about 
him,’’ interrupted Simeon. ‘I know he’s 
a drunkard an’ a coward. I know he’s a 
mean, low-down rake. I know he’s a gam- 
bler an’ a cheat at a hoss trade. I know 
they hain’t no good in the Hocum blood. 
I know his dad was ’’— 

“You don’ know nothin’ o’ the sort,” 
cried Cad. ‘You jes’ hate him ’cause his 
fam’ly ain’t good.” 

“Cad,’’ said Hannah, again gently quiet- 
ing Simeon, whose violence had set him to 
coughing, “in everything but this one 
you’ve ben a comfort an’ a blessin’ to us. 
We've had you, Cad, ever sence you was a 
baby, ever sence your mother—died, an’ 
we tuk you fur our own. An’ all the love 
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that we ever had for your pa wen he was 
a child an’ all the love that we had for the 
five that didn’t live we give to you, an’a 
heap more. Cad, we hain’t a-goin’ to brag 
about wut we’ve done for you, but ef we 
could make you happy, your granpap an’ 
me, by layin’ down our pore ole lives, that 
hain’t had but mighty little sunshine but 
wut you’ve brought, we’d do hit, Cad, 
we'd do hit. An wen your gran’pa says 
he’d shoot Joe ruther’n for you ter marry 
him that ain’t wut he means. That’s the 
way he feels now, but hit hain’t wut he’d 
do. But, Cad, I’ll tell you wut he’d do. 
Ef hit would help you ary grain to be a 
better woman than you’d be without, he’d 
die his own self, Cad. He wouldn’t kill 
no other man, good or bad; but ef hit 
would do you ary grain o’ good, your ole 
gran’pa would go right down to the Sinks, 
Cad, an’ jump in fur your sake. That’s 
wut he’d do, Cad, an’ I wouldn’t be fur 
ahint him.” 

“But I don’t see what that’s got to do 
with it,” said Cad. “I don’t want you to 
die. I want you to live, an’ I love you 
an’ you know it. I want to marry Joe, 
an’ have 2 man to support me, and not to 
be a burden on you. An’ me an’ Joe will 
work and care for you, an’ we’ll pay off 
the mortgage on the place, an’ Joe’ll come 
here to live, an’ we’ll all be happy to- 
gether. We talked it all over today.” 

“Cad,” said Simeon, “you mought as 
well know. They hain’t no use o’ thinkin’ 
0’ savin’ the place. Hit’s got to go. I’ve 
ben down to Pineville an’ seed Cal Blake, 
an’ he won’t wait fur the in-trust, and 
he’s goin’ to fo’close in thirty days.” 

“Well, that’s the more reason why I 
should have a home o’ my own an’ a 
place to take you,”’ reasoned Cad. 

They gave up trying to make her see it, 
and mournfully sat staring at the future 
where it rose before them like a wall. 
But Cad felt a sense of relief that the 
worst had come, and that the extremity 
in which they found themselves justified 
more radical measures than would other- 
wise have been allowable. And thus it 
was that she who had been a joy to them 
in the seventeen years of her life added 
to their burden now a breaking load. 

(To be continued.) 





An important petition presented to the Brit- 
ish House of Commons a fortnight ago deserves 
to be kept in mind as a sign of the times. The 
petitioners, 38,743 in number, ask for an in- 
quiry as to the exercise by Lord Salisbury of 
his authority. as an adviser of the queen in 
strengthening the ritualistic wing of the Angli- 
ean Church. They point out that out of a total 
of thirty-four bishops there are (or were when 
the petition was drafted) twenty High Church- 
men, or ritualists, and not more than five 
evangelical Churchmen, of whom Lord Salis- 
bury has nominated thirteen of the former and 
only three of the latter. They assert that the 
outcome of this policy has been to revolution- 
ize the church through the dissemination of 
false doctrines now taught by a large section 
of the clergy, and they ask parliament to ascer- 
tain to what extent such patronage has already 
been granted to those “‘ who openly or secretly 
ignore the Protestant character of the Church of 
England, established by the laws of this realm, 
and who repudiate the Reformation by teach- 
ing the false doctrines of the papacy.’’ This 
appeal may become historic, even if now it 
falls flat on the ears of a parliament which 
The Christian Commonwealth describes as 
“composed of Jews, infidels, mammonmongers, 
brewers, soldiers, lawyers, aristocrats and a 
sprinkling of Christian reformers.”’ 
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In and Around Chicago 


Logan Day 

July 22, the twenty-third anniversary of the 
battle of Atlanta, in which Gen, John A, Logan 
was the hero, witnessed the unveiling of an 
equestrian statue in his honor in which every 
citizen of Lllinois cannot help taking pride. 
The statue, the work of St. Gaudens, is of 
heroic size and stands on the lake front. Mrs, 
Logan and her family, as well as such men as 
Judge Blodgett who knew General Logan 
intimately, declare it perfect. It represents 
the general at the moment when, upon the 
order of General Sherman, he assumed the com- 
mand of MePherson’s men after their leader 
had fallen in battle. With the flag in his 
right hand, the bridle in his left, erect in his 
saddle with the ery, “ MePherson and re- 
venge,”” he rallies the discouraged soldiers and 
leads them to a splendid victory. The work 
is instinct with life. The charger, modeled 
from one very like the black horse which the 
general was accustomed to ride, is just ready to 
spring forward. The poise isadmirable. The 
unveiling was the act of Master Jack Logan 
the third, the five-year-old son of the favorite 
daughter. Mrs. Logan and all her family were 
present as guests of the State. Governor 
Tanner, as the representative of the State, 
welcomed visiting officials from other States. 
The march along Michigan Avenue was inm- 
pressive. First came the regulars of the 
United States army detailed for the purpose, 
then the representatives of the Grand Army 
followed by the State militia. The Confederate 
Army was represented not only by soldiers who 
wore the gray but by men like General Gordon 
of Georgia who led them, and are able to ap- 
preciate the bravery and military skill of the 
man in whose honor the monument has been 
erected. 

After prayer by Dr. Arthur Edwards, editor 
of the Northwestern Adrocate, the monument 
was presented to the State in an address by 
Henry W. Blodgett of the board of commission- 
ers appointed to secure the erection of the 
monument. The oration was delivered by 
George R. Peck who, having never failed to 
meet the emergencies of an occasion like the 
present, sustained his reputation as one of the 
most gifted speakers in the country. The re- 
ception in the Coliseum in the evening was 
an oceasion never to be forgotten. One hun- 
dred thousand invitations had been issued, 
but no one who could push his way into 
the immense edifice was turned away. The 
galleries were for the public. Those who 
were in the Coliseum when Bryan was nom- 
inated for the presidency ean imagine the 
scene presented. The day marked the appre- 
ciation of a grateful State for the service of 
one of the truest of its citizens. The mayor 
had made it a holiday by proclamation. The 
business houses were closed. The whole city 
sought to honor the memory of the man who 
had had his home within its limits, had repre- 
sented the State in Congress again-and again, 
and on the battlefield, and had never failed in 
his loyalty either to city, State or nation. 

It is the largest equestrian statue in Amer- 
ica and is the only one modeled by St. Gau- 
dens. It was east in three pieces. The figure 

Logan forms one of the pieces, that of the 
flag another, and that of the horse the third. 
The hight from the base to the tip of the tlag 
is twenty-six feet and five inches. The ex- 
pense has been met by the State, and for once 
the State has received full value for its appro- 
priation. 

A New Peoria 

Peoria has had the re,utation of being the 
great whiskey center of the United States. 
She fs fast gaining a reputation for learning 
in which many of her citizens will take more 
pride than in the one which their city has so 
long borne. Not quite two years ago Mrs. 
Lydia Bradley, an old resident of Peoria, set 
aside $2,000,000 with which to found and en- 
dow the Bradley Polytechnical Institute. In 
order that the best course of instruction might 


be secured and the best teachers, the school 
Was aftiliated with the University of Chicago. 
Stimulated by the example of Mrs. Bradley, 
Mr. Washington Corrington, another Peorian, 
almost ninety years of age, devotes property 
worth froma million to a million and a half 
for the establisment of a college in the city 
where he has so long lived. This eollege is 
also to be affiliated with the University of 
Chicago. Its course of study will supplement 
that of the Bradley Institute and help to make 
Peoria a great center of education. To the 
eredit of the city commercially it ought to be 
said that its whiskey interest is far less im- 
portant than its glucose interest, and that for 
Christian earnestness and the attractiveness 
of its churches few cities of its size rival 


Peoria. 


A Step in Jury Reform 

Chicago judges have discharged their duty 
nobly in appointing three men to serve as jury 
commissioners with whose character and abil- 
ity no one can find a word of fault. They are 
k. DD. Redington, Franeis E. Spooner and 
W. J. Onahan. The latter is a Roman Cath- 
vlic and a Democrat. The others are Repub- 
licans. Mr. Redington is a member of the 
Evanston Congregational Chureh. Their du- 
ties will be to select persons to serve as jurors. 
It is contidently anticipated that through their 
efforts the jury system of the city will be 
greatly improved. 


Protest Against Taxes 

McCormick Theological Seminary protests 
against a tax of nearly $6,000 levied on her 
property. The ground of the protest is that 
the income of the property upon which the 
tax is placed is used entirely for educational 
and religious purposes. The assessors claim 
that as the property in question consists of 
tilats and dwelling houses, which are rented in 
order to produce an income, they are taxable. 
A precedent is found in the decision that the 
portion of the block owned by the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the center of the 
city and rented for business purposes is tax- 
able, although the income is used for religious 
purposes. MeCormick owns twenty-four acres. 
Fifteen of them are occupied for dwellings. 
It is on them that the tax is assessed. The 
question will probably be taken to the Su- 
preme Court for decision. 


A Great Find 

If rumor ean be trusted and the words of 
an expert, Judge Barton Payne of Chicago is 
the fortunate owner of a genuine Murillo. 
The picture has been on exhibition in the Art 
Institute. Mr. Alfred Dawson, whose knowl- 
edge in art matters is accurate and extensive, 
does not hesitate to aseribe the painting to 
Murillo. He says it belongs to the period in 
the artist’s life when he was under the infiu- 
ence of Rubens, Van Dyck, Velasquez and 
Ribera, and was probably one of-a large num- 
ber of pictures painted about 1642 in order to 
obtain means for foreign travel. The canvas 
is perhaps three feet by four, and represents 
the adoration of the shepherds. It has suf- 
fered very little from age. It was purchased 
in 18 by Dr. De Hart from the collection 
owned by the Duke of Tuscany and was 
brought to New Orleans. He seems to have 
obtained it through Senator Soule. It was 
sold by Dr. De Hart in 1880 to A. Hawkins, 
Esq. Judge Payne has purchased it on the 
strength of Mr. Dawson's judgment. It cer- 
tainly is a picture of great merit and resem- 
bles a real Murillo. FRANKLIN. 





I have long since ceased to pray, ** Lord 
Jesus, have compassion upon a lost world.” I 
remember the day and the hour when I seemed 
to hear the Lord rebuking me for making such 
a prayer. He seemed to say to me, “I have 
had compassion on a lost world, and now is it 
time for you to have compassion.”—4A. J. 
Gordon. 


29 July 1897 


Current Thought 


AT HOME 

The Church, in discussing the needs of the 
age, says: “*What the modern man wants 
in these modern days is truth,”’ and adds: 
‘For example, in regard to the Bible, he 
does not ask what people have been in the 
habit of believing about the Bible, but what 
is really true concerning it. He cares more 
for what the Bible says or does not say 
about itself than for all the pronouncements 
of all the commentators. He believes that in 
the study of the Bible, as in any other study, 
the best way is not to go to it with a theory 
already formed and try to form the facts to fit 
that theory, but to begin with the facts and 
get the theory out of them. Not what Dr. 
This and Dr. That say the Bible ought to 
be—that is not what the seeker after truth 
cares for—but what the Bible really is. Cer- 
tain it is, that every theory of inspiration 
which does not meet the facts is bound to fail.’’ 

The Watchman, viewing the matter from the 
Baptist standpoint, considers Rev. B. Fay 
Mills’s reply to our recent query “‘not so 
satisfactory as one could wish. . . . There are 
two points at issue. Does he accept the Uni- 
tarian platform in the Unitarian sense, and 
does he present this platform as the sole state- 


ment of his belief‘ 
ABROAD 


lan Maclaren, in a contribution to The Brit- 
ish Weekly, giving impressions of the United 
States, asks as becomes a thrifty Scotchman: 
“Is the ostentatious waste of food in hotels 
wholesome or justifiable where the menu is 
bewildering in variety and the portions sup- 
plied beyond all necessity and more is taken 
away thanis used? Does it conduce to stabil- 
ity and self-restraint to be quite indifferent 
about tomorrow, and to reserve nothing of 
today’s earnings? Have not the farmers traded 
recklessly on the virgin resources of the land ? 
Have not the forests been improvidently cut 
down? Is there not everywhere a certain 
want of prudence and management which 
cannot in the long run minister to moral 
strength or even to material wealth? If it be 
true, as is contended, that every great empire 
has been built up on thrift, this means that the 
homeliest of virtues does not end in the accu- 
mulation of money, but results in the creation 
of manheod.** Mr. A. F. Sanborn’s article in 
the August Atlantic, giving his analysis of the 
life of a Massachusetts Shoe Town, describes 
tendencies and changes which indicate increas- 
ing thriftlessness, a state which we fear is typ- 
ical and justifies lan Maclaren’s indictment of 
us. 

The London Independent, in these terms, 
urges international friendliness. ‘* Now is 
the time for every Christian who lives under 
the stars and stripes to do his uttermost to 
bind two of the mightiest nations in a bond 
that shall never be broken. On our side we 
trust that there will be no reluctance to enter 
into negotiations and no coldness which will 
be daunted by a little difficulty.’ It was said 
with regard to the late unfortunate treaty that 
we entered into it to oblige the United States. 
We believe that this country had even a 
higher motive than that, and on such a motive 
we must act again. To make the mother and 
daughter perpetual friends is a result which is 
worthy of great exertion and self-denial.” 

From Dr. Fairbairn’s discriminating review 
in the Contemporary of the recent life of 
Jowett we take this paragraph. “It would 
hardly be too much to say that Jowett never 
understood either the Dissenter or Dissent. 
He was, perhaps, in the heart of him inclined 
to think that to be scrupulous about Con- 
formity was to make much ado about nothing. 
The pathos of the Dissenter’s position did not 
appeal to him. He had difficulty in conceiving 
that a man might have an absorbing desire to 
be a member of a great university, and yet feel 
under an imperious obligation to refuse mem- 
bership on the only terms that were then 
possible.” 
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THE HOME 


A Greeting 


My day was sordid and perplexed, 
Close circled by the commonplace ; 
And late I walked with spirit vexed 
And sense of self-disgrace ; 
For life and I were out of tune ; 
| did not see the roselike flush ; 
[ did not feel the kindly hush 
Of waning afternoon. 


[ts glory all around me lay, 

While yet I paced in discontent ; 

When suddenly, from far away, 

\ quivering flash was sent ; 

It thrilled my heart, it stayed my feet, 
\ beacon sure and glad it shone, 
The last red gleam of day upon 

Your westward window, Sweet. 


And straight I knew the world was fair: 
| heard a robin’s prophet song ; 

| drank the bright wine of the air; 

My pulse grew quick and strong ; 

Not wasted seemed the day’s work done; 
Not hopeless seemed the thing I sought; 
The far-off hights of toil and thought 

seemed worthy to be won. 

—Ellen Burroughs. 





It isa trite saying that no one should 
expect perfection in his friends, and yet 
we are constantly demanding that our 
friends’ virtues shall be in a line with our 
ideas instead of with the general trend of 
their own characters. We seem to wish 
to lay on each friend the burden he is 
least fitted to bear, to demand from him a 
trait with which he was not endowed by 
nature, and then, when disappointed at 
his lack, we feel that he is not to be 
trusted in the future. We are all asking 
for ‘perfect trust”’ between friends, but 
we are not yet perfected in other direc- 
tions. Why, then, should we expect that 
because we care deeply for some other 
fallible mortal he is equal to this highest 
of all perfection? It is not lowering 
ideals of friendship to estimate our friends’ 
characters, and recognize clearly what we 
have no right to expect from such a char- 
acter. It is true that we may love a 
friend for what he is to be, but we must 
also care for and respect his present indi- 
viduality. 


In learning to ride a wheel it is a com- 
mon experience for the beginner to find 
himself running into the very obstacle 
which he wishes to avoid. He sees a 
stone with sufficient space each side of it 
fer him to ride in safety, but he is so 
frightened at the thought of what would 
happen should he strike it that he can see 
nothing else, and consequently the wheel 
goes where the eye directs. So a self- 
conscious young man in entering a room 
full of guests is oftén chagrined and 
vexed to find himself guilty of the very 
awkwardness against which he had been 
cautioning himself. If it be a law of our 
nature that we are likely to do that about 
which we think most, whether we wish to 
or not, then certainly the less we think 
about temptations the better. We know 
there are certain sins into which we might 
fall. If we sit and think about them the 
chances are that we shall end, perhaps un- 
consciously, by committing them. Rather 
let us fill our minds with high and noble 
ideals so that there will be no room for 
anything low or evil. A glance will suf- 
fice to show us that the stone or temptation 
is there and how to avoid it. After that 
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our eyes and thoughts should be turned 
to more agreeable sights. 





Jean Ingelow 
BY ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 


Among the English women poets of this 
later nineteenth century three have gained 
special rank and remembrance, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Christina Rossetti and 
Jean Ingelow. The last of the trio was 
inferior in deep spirituality and poetic in- 
sight, yet she gained the admiration and 
love of many readers. Her recent death 
recalls pleasant hours spent in pure, un- 
critical enjoyment of her poems and tales. 

In reviewing the uneventful life of the 
poet, we find that she was born in Boston, 
England, in 1830. With eleven brothers 
and sisters she passed a dreamy childhood, 
which she thus records: “I was very 
happy at times and generally wondering 
at something—I remember better than 
anything else that certain ecstatic sen- 
sations of joy used to get hold of me and 
that I used to creep into corners to think 
out my thoughts by myself.’’ This shy, 





JEAN INGELOW 


happy girl, with a poet’s sensitive nature, 
wrote her first verses on folding shutters 
in a roof-room overlooking the ocean. 
Her appreciative mother found them and 
urged Jean to copy and preserve the 
simple stanzas. Other work was collected 
and in 1850 a publisher was found in Mr. 
Longman. 

This first volume, A Rhyming Chron- 
icle of Incidents and Feeling, attracted 
meager attention, yet Jean Ingelow was 
encouraged by the loving faith of her 
mother and brother George. Before the 
publication of her first genuine poetry in 
1863 she had attempted to write fiction in 
Allerton and Dreux (1851) and Tales of 
Orris (1860). These crude, puerile efforts, 
however, were forgotten in the delight 
called forth by her simple poems of love 
and life. Familiarity with both songs 
and poems has not lessened the popular- 
ity of Sailing Beyond the Sea, The High 
Tide at Lincolnshire and Songs of Seven. 

Miss Ingelow, at times, allowed senti- 
ment to verge closely on sentimentalism. 
She sometimes suffered pathos and ro- 
mance to become melodramatic but, in 
the main, her most popular poems are 
permeated by natural, wholesome senti- 
ment. Her love is no glowing passion 
like the love poems of Shelley, Byron and 
Swinburne. The sentiment embodied in 
her narratives and lyrics is a tender, 
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homely, peaceful devotion, witness Di- 
vided, The Long White Seam and the 
popular lyric, Binding Sheaves. 

Miss Ingelow was not content to write 
simple lyrics and idyls of nature and home 
life. She attempted more dramatic nar- 
ratives in The Story of Doom, Rosamond, 
Laurance and The Sleep of Sigismund. 
As romantic narratives such poems are 
quite inferior to Lucile, Lalla Rookh and 
Aurora Leigh, with which they suggest 
comparison. She will be remembered not 
as a narrative, dramatic poet, but rather 
as a lyrist, whose charm has been well 
expressed by Stedman in Victorian Poets. 
He calls her “an idyllic lyrist,’’ whose 
poems “spring up suddenly and tunefully 
as skylarks from the daisy-spangled, haw- 
thorn-bordered meadows of old England 
with a blitheness long unknown, and in 
their idyllic underflights moved-with the 
tenderest currents of human life.” Such 
poetic praise may justly be given to the 
nature verses in her edition, Poems of the 
Old Days and the New. Strong religious 
faith mingled with poetic sympathy char- 
acterize Nature for Nature’s Sake, recalled 
by the first stanza: 

White as white butterflies that each one dons, 
Her face their wide white wings to shade withal, 
Many moon-daisies throng the water-spring, 
While couched in rising barley titlarks call, 

And bees alit upon their martagons 

Do hang a-murmuring, a-murmuring. 

Jean Ingelow revealed her sympathy 
with child life in many poems dedicated 
to children, yet she has, perhaps, endeared 
herself more to the little ones by her 
fairy tale, Mopsa, the Fairy, and Studies 
for Stories. The latter book has been 
characterized as ‘‘ prose-poems, carefully 
meditated and exquisitely touched in by a 
teacher ready to sympathize with every 
joy and sorrow.”’ Stories Told to a Child 
and A Sister's Bye-Hours are also simple, 
helpful volumes, greatly superior to the 
author’s ambitious fiction, Don John and 
Fated to be Free. 

Few authors possess such practical phi- 
lanthropy as Miss Ingelow. In one of her 
most delicate poems, Mother Showing the 
Portrait of Her Child, is found the couplet: 

Still humanity grows dearer, 

Being learned the more. 
Her “copyright dinners” have already 
become famous and are thus described by 
her: ‘I have set up a dinner table for the 
sick poor, or rather for such persons as 
are just out of the hospitals and are hun- 
gry and yet not strong enough to work. 
We have about twelve to dinner three 
times a week and hope to continue the 
plan. It is such a comfort to see the good 
it does. I find it one of the pleasures of 
writing that it gives me more command 
of money for such purposes than falls to 
the lot of most women.” 

Miss Ingelow’s books were popular in 
America and she derived a large income 
from their sale. Characteristic of the 
true-hearted woman was this letter to an 
American friend: “I should be much 
obliged if you would give in my name $25 
to some charity in Boston—such an one 
as does not belong to any one party in 
particular, such as a city infirmary or 
orphan school. I do not like to draw 
money from your country and give none 
in charity.” 

The last years of the poet’s life have 
been spent with her brother in old Ken- 
sington. Ever fond of flower culture,she 
admitted that the conservatory was her 
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favorite literary workshop. By quiet, 
patient devotion to literature and to hu- 
manity she has left a strong influence for 
purity, hope and service. 





Binding Sheaves 
Hark! a lover binding sheaves, 
To his maiden sings, 
Flutter, flutter go the leaves, 
Larks drop their wings. 
Little brooks for all their mirth 
Are not blithe as he. 
“Give me what the love is worth 
That I give thee. 


* Speech that cannot be forborne 

Tells the story through; 

I sowed my love in with the corn, 
And they both grew. 

Count the world full wide of girth, 
And hived honey sweet, 

But count the love of more worth 
Laid at thy feet. 


*Money’s worth is house and land, 

Velvet coat and vest. 

Work’'s worth is bread in hand, 
Ay, and sweet rest. 

Wilt thou learn what love is worth? 
Ah! she sits above, 

Sighing, ‘Weigh me not with earth, 
Love’s worth is love.’”’ 

— Jean Ingelow. 


The Rival Societies 


BY FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 

I had been warned when admitted un- 
der Miss Lyddy Seaton’s hospitable roof 
for summer board that I must esteem it 
as a great favor. When seated at her ir- 
reproachable tea-table, in her appallingly 
neat room, opposite her slightly aggrieved 
and wholly severe face, I became as a 
menial intruder into the domain of a prin- 
cess, burdened with a futile desire to pro- 
pitiate her ungracious highness. 

She remained correct, implacable and 
unapproachable, nevertheless, when I tim- 
idly offered to accompany her to church 
the following Sunday. I trailed modestly 
along in her rustling wake to the front 
pew, where I studied her determined pro- 
file and bristling bonnet with furtive eyes 
in the intervals of theservice. The young 
minister had no sooner begun his dis- 
course than I had a kindly, kindred feel- 
ing for him; he, too, was endeavoring to 
propitiate Miss Lyddy and he, too, was 
unsuccessful. I decided to stay to Sun- 
day school and my hostess condescended 
to introduce me to a motherly body who 
gave me the cue to the minister’s anxiety 
in an incredibly short space of time. 

“It’s real hard for him, poor fellow,” 
she whispered. ‘You see, Miss Lyddy,”’ 
—I was amazed and shocked at this fa- 
miliar appellation, which I soon found 
was not only common but eminently 
proper—‘ and several other of the promi- 
nent members of the chureh didn’t want 
the last minister to go and they won’t 
help this one a mite. He’s got a wife and 
two children and not half enough salary 
because they’re so mean’’— here her 
voice was lowered as a pale little woman 
appeared. 

“This is Mrs. Campbell, our minister’s 
wife, Miss Wallace.” 

I walked home with the minister’s wife 
and fell in love with her appealing blue 
eyes and sweet, apologetic smile, and when 
I walked into my spick and span room at 
Miss Lyddy’s my inferiority to her had 
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vanished; for the dear little minister’s 
wife had ventured to tell me a few of her 
perplexities, and had ended with: “If 
only Miss Lyddy and her friends, Mrs. 
Deacon Blaisdell and Mrs. Lyndon, and 
some others would help along. It wasn’t 
our fault that they wanted to keep the 
old minister, and we do need everybody 
that’s in our chureh.” 

As the days went by little Mrs. Camp- 
bell and I grew to be fast friends. She 
came to me with her difficulties and I 
gave her my honest sympathy, which was 
all that was asked. Not that she ever 
complained of what to my selfish soul 
seemed her heaviest troubles—the weary- 
ing care of two babies, the burden of her 
housework, the insufficient salary—but 
the coldness of her husband’s church was 
her real sorrow. 

Once, with the’ courage of a worthy 
cause, I determined to speak my mind to 
Miss Lyddy. 

“How much do you pay your minister? ”’ 
I demanded, fiercely. 

Miss Lyddy stared at me a moment, then 
responded quite as vehemently, ‘It’s a 
shameful little.” And I lost the thread 
of the rest of the argument. 

One day the minister’s wife came to my 
room. “I want to talk with you,” she 
said, 

I smiled encouragingly. 

“My husband and I have been praying 
over the church and it has come to us that 
the matter is the members are all think- 
ing too much about themselves.” 

** Perhaps that is it,’’ I assented, blindly. 

“It came to me that we might arouse 
interest by having a Foreign Missionary 
Society, and I thought perhaps you would 
help start it. You're interested in mis- 
sionary work, aren’t you?” 

“Why, yes,” I responded, “I am—at 
home ”’— 

* Why couldn’t you start it?” 

I hesitated. “But Mrs. Campbell, I 
don’t see how can it do the Hopkinsville 
church any good?” 

“QO, I’m sure it will,” the little woman 
said, eagerly. ‘*We had one in my home 
church and it gave an interest to all the 
work. Then you can help us so nicely, 
and perhaps Miss Lyddy will be inter- 
ested.” 

*O, no, I have no influence with Miss 
Lyddy,”’ I asserted, honestly. ‘Then, 
pardon me, Mrs. Campbell, ought we to 
raise money for the heathen when your 
own church needs it so much? Really, 
they ought to pay the minister a larger 
salary.” 

A soft pink flush spread over the pale 
face. “I know it,” she said, genily. 
‘But, my dear, I can’t bear to think that 
we're just having a church to support it- 
self, and not doing anything for Christ’s 
world.” 

She looked at me so beseechingly that I 
surrendered unconditionally. ‘I will do 
what I can, Mrs. Campbell.” 

Saturday night I said to Miss Lyddy, 
“Should you object if we had a meeting 
of the ladies at this house to see about 
forming a Foreign Missionary Society? ”’ 

Miss Lyddy put down her cup and glared 
at me across the table. ‘A Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society,’’ she echoed, in a voice 
faint with surprise. ‘‘I—O, yes, you can 
have it here, but I shan’t come.” 

‘We should be happy to see you, Miss 
Lyddy,”’ I said, calmly. 
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I think our meeting was a success, for 
Mrs. Campbell’s face shone with pleasure 
as she shook hands with the new presi. 
dent, Mrs. Rober, and the five ladies pres- 
ent, already the hardest working members 
of the church, told each other many times 
how delighted they were with this new 
opportunity. Miss Lyddy’s absence: was 
no blight upon the meeting except as my 
prophetic soul realized that certain re- 
marks might be made by my landlady to 
which it would be my duty as a foreign 
missionary worker to reply. It was when 
we were seated in the parlor after tea 
that Miss Lyddy began in what was, for 
her, an avalanche of words. 

“T call it a downright shame and a 
ridiculous proceeding to start a Foreign 
Missionary Society when the minister 
and his wife of your own church haven't 
got enough to live on, and the parsonage 
roof leaks like a sieve and the furnace 
smokes like a locomotive. Raise money 
for your own needs, say I, and don’t let 
your minister’s family starve or die of 
pneumonia, nor your church people have 
the asthma. The idea of sending money 
to the Hottentots and Fakirs and China- 
men and Japanmen and Hindians ’’—Miss 
Lyddy was getting a trifle mixed—‘and 
let folks of your own blood and nation 
starve! Why didn’t you start a Home 
Missionary Society and bring in the peo- 
ple that ought to belong to the church and 
help out? I declare, it makes me so mad 
if I don’t believe (ll start a Home Mis- 
sionary Society myself ’’— 

* Why don’t you, Miss Lyddy?” I in- 
terrupted, calmly, as Miss Lyddy paused 
with a very red face. 

She looked at me as if I myself were 
one of the heathen, but I went on: “1 
should think anybody might start a splen- 
did Home Missionary Society here. I am 
sure the minister’s wife needs the money 
badly enough.” 

Miss Lyddy sat bolt upright, and turn- 
ing her head away from me fixed her gaze 
upon the mantel-shelf. Feeling that | 
had said all that was wise I left her in 
strained contemplation. 

And behold, with this motive, not wholly 
noble perhaps, did Miss Lyddy begin her 
Home Missionary Society. From Mrs. 
Rober’s confidences I learned that by some 
mysterious method she had inveigled or 
angered into it most of the recreant 
church members. Consequently the two 
elements of the church were arrayed 
against each other—the seven ladies who 
belonged to the Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety and the four ladies of the Home Mis- 
sionary Cirele—small numbers, but potent 
in Hopkinsville church. 

Before the hostility of this new faction 
should increase in quantity or quality 
the Foreign Missionary Society took a 
decided step. It issued cards of invita- 
tion to a function called an “ At Home,” 
for curiosity’s sake, since Mrs. Rober in- 
formed me that they had never had an af- 
fair which went by that name in the vil- 
lage. I scarcely expected Miss Lyddy’s 
following would come, and the ladies as- 
sembled on Mrs. Rober’s beautiful lawn 
exchanged doubts as to whether they 
would have guests to entertain, but the 
event in any case would not be without 
reward, since the notice of it had already 
added to the numbers of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. But at precisely the hour 
of the invitation Miss Lyddy rustled up 
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the driveway in her best black silk, and 
one by one her society arrived soon after 
and we welcomed all cordially. 

We had departed from the regulation 
“At Home” by providing a program for 
the instruction as well as amusement of 
our guests. But first Mrs. Rober asked 
that we might hear a few words from our 
sister society, and Miss Lyddy rose with 
burning cheeks and an expression on her 
face that betokened her honest purpose to 
speak her mind. 

“P’raps I'd better not say anything, 
she commenced, yet went on. “For my 
part, I don’t believe in running off to for- 
eign countries and leaving our families 
erying at home. I think if we’ll take right 
hold here and help we’ll be better off than 
if we try to reach out and save the heathen 
and let our own church go to wrack and 
ruin.” She sat down with hard emphasis, 
and not one seemed to see the humor of 
Miss Lyddy’s defending the church she 
had so long neglected. Some looked trou- 
bled, some pleased, at her stirring address. 

Mrs. Rover was equal to the occasion. 
She bowed and said, ‘‘ We are glad to hear 
from our Home Missionary Society,”’ and 
announced the next number on the pro- 
gram. 

We flattered ourselves we had prepared 
a program not too aggressive, but inter- 
esting and informing on the subject of 
foreign missions; and, watching the faces 
of our home missionary members, I 
thought they did not dislike it. At the 
end Mrs. Rober again arose. 

“T have been told,’”’ she said, ‘that the 
Home Missionary Society has started a 
subscription to certain church expenses, 
and I move that it be circulated right 
here, and all the members of the Foreign 
Missionary Society that want to, and I 
guess they all do, can put down their 
names,” 

The kind Providence that had brought 
Miss Lyddy so far brought the paper in 
her pocket and it was passed about. It 
was already headed by Miss Lyddy’s name 
opposite a generous sum, and enriched by 
the entire Home Missionary Society dis- 
playing equal liberality. I was proud to 
see each of our ladies put down her name 
in noble emulation until there was sub- 
scribed a generous addition to the minis- 
ter’s small salary. 

“It’s all for you,” a woman whispered 
to Mrs. Campbell, as the paper was passed 
by her. “They’ve got quite a good deal 
for your husband.” 

The minister’s wife looked dazed for 
a moment; then she rose to her feet. 
“Please, Mrs. President, may I speak?” 
she asked, in her gentle voice. ‘I didn’t 
understand what you ladies were doing ”— 
she paused. “I didn’t know it was for 
me.’ She stretched her thin white hands 
toward Miss Lyddy, sitting erect among 
her colleagues. ‘‘How good of you! How 
canI thank you! Wedo need itso much!” 
The tears were on her cheeks now, but 
she smiled over them. ‘And to think, 
dear friends, that we’re not going to have 
money just for ourselves, but are going 
to give it to others. I am so glad that 
this church may be happy itself and help 
the world the dear Christ loved so well,” 
and she sat down with a radiant, quiver- 
ing smile. 

Mrs. Rober was trying to choke down 
her tears to speak when another antici- 
pated her. 
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“I’m much obliged to you, ladies, for 
puttin’ your names down on our list, and 
we'll put our names on yours when you 
passit round.”’ Miss Lyddy’s voice sounded 
clear and concise. ‘There was a pause 
now, but shedid not sitdown. ‘I thought 
—if the ladies liked—I might suggest— 
that we unite the two societies and work 
together and—help everybody everywhere 
—the foreign sinners and the sinners at 
home—of whom I am chief ’’— 

Then the clear tones broke and there 
was silence until Mrs. Rober lifted a qua- 
vering voice to sing, “Blest be the tie 
that binds.” 

Dear Miss Lyddy—no sinner but one of 
God’s saints. Though they say the two 
societies are not united, yet every lady 
that belongs to one is a member of the 
other, and when they meet on alternate 
weeks Mrs. Rober presides over the Home 
Missionary Society and Miss Lyddy over 
the foreign. 


Children Who Have Bank Ac- 


counts 
BY HAZEL SHEPARD 





Perhaps some of the children who read 
this are members of the Stamp-saving 
Society. If they are I am sure they will 
like to hear their society praised and will 
be glad to have other children know about 
it. 

There is a Stamp-saving Society in Bos- 
ton, which was founded six years ago and 
now has 125 branches in the city and in 
Fitchburg, Worcester, Lawrence and New 
Bedford. There is a society in New York 
with 300 stations. Others are in Balti- 
more, in Providence, R. I., and in Cundys 
Harbor, Me. In the West an organiza- 
tion much like these is called the Nickel- 
saving Society. It was started in Detroit. 
Most of the societies, especially in cities, 
are for children, but not all of them. That 
of Providence is patronized mostly, if not 
wholly, by Portuguese; and that at Cundys 
Harbor, Me., is for the fishermen, who used 
to spend all they had in the summer and 
often were hungry in the winter. 

This is the way the boys and girls of 
New York, Boston and Baltimore become 
depositors with their own bank-books. A 
child takes a cent or more to a station, 
which he hears of from a teacher at 
school. He gives his money to a pleasant 
young lady at the desk, who asks him his 
name and address. In a few minutes she 
hands him a brown manilla card and 
shows him where his name and address 
are written upon it and the name of the 
station where he has deposited his money. 
Then the young lady unfolds this card and 
shows him a stamp, which she has stuck 
on a space marked for it, in one corner. 
It looks much like a postage-stamp, and 
there are many other spaces, which, she 
tells him, are for more stamps. She will 
stick them on as soon as he brings more 
pennies. She shows him the different 
stamps she has for different sums and 
tells him that when the stamps on his 
card show that he has deposited $3, he 
will receive a deposit-book, much like a 
regular grown-up bank-book. 

There is printing on the card and the 
young depositor will probably read it all 
before he gets home: ‘A penny saved 
is a penny gained ”’; “A wise man saves 
for the future’; ‘“‘ You can’t get rich by 
spending money”; “When you have a 


ov 
spare cent buy the stamps.’’ Now these 
stamps and the card are really a free gift 
from the Stamp Society, for when the de- 
positor needs mittens for winter, or wants 
to buy his Christmas presents, he can 
draw out his money or any amount of it. 
When any child’s pennies and nickels 
and dimes have amounted to $5, the 
young lady at the desk usually persuades 
him to put it in some savings bank, where 
it will draw interest. In this way many 
very poor children have started a bank 
account and perhaps made the beginnings 
of their fortunes with the pennies that 
usually go for candies and marbles and 
paper dolls. The central station of the 
Boston Stamp Society is at 5 Park Square. 
The largest branch is open on Mondays 
between 12 and 1.30 in a room of the 
South Boston Bank. 


Helps to Health 


For all-around use in emergencies carbolated 
vaseline or cosmoline is a boon to the summer 
tourist. It is efficacious for sunburn, prickly ° 
heat and the inflammation produced by poi- 
sonous vegetation. 

According to a well-known cooking teacher 
a simple salad consisting of any green vege- 
table and a French dressing should be served 
every day in the year. The vegetable salts, 
together with the fatty food furnished by the 
oil, make salads peculiarly wholesome. 

A medical paper inveighs against cradles 
and rocking-chairs, declaring that the sooth- 
ing feeling which rocking superinduces is 
really a mild congestion of the brain. The 
habit of rocking and reading or sewing is de- 
cidedly injurious to the eyes as well as the 
brain. 

It is consoling to be assured by such an 
authority as Mrs. E. H. Richards of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology that our ice 
supplies in this State are generally pure. She 
advises, however, for drinking purposes the 
selection of perfectly clear ice, free from bub- 
bles or any imperfections. 

It is almost as unhygienic to sleep in an al- 
cove as to use the old-fashioned curtained 
beds. If one is obliged to keep a bed in an 
aleove it ought to be moved well forward 
before retiring. While avoiding the direct 
draught, get as near the current in the middle 
of the room as possible, and away from the 
stagnant pool of air in the end of the aleove. 


Mrs. Richards’s statement that there is al- 
most as much harm in eating too digestible 
food as in eating indigestible food will be a 
new idea to most people. But it will readily 
be seen that it is to the advantage of a healthy, 
active person to have the process of digestion 
go on for a reasonable time, otherwise food 
does not “‘stand by us’ and we become faint. 
Moreover, if one always eats food that is 
previously digested there is danger of weak- 
ening the cells of the digestive organs so that 
they become incapable of taking care of hearty 
viands. 

According to a dentistry journal the proper 
toothbrush is one which will by its shape 
reach as nearly as possible all parts of the 
mouth. The handle should be a little curved, 
the bristles being on the inner side of the 
curve and set in tufts, not close together, for a 
closely-set brush becomes very filthy. At the 
extreme end of the brush should bea larger 
and longer tuft of bristles. The brush, to be 
effective, should be used in every direction, 
particularly with a vertical movement brush- 
ing down upon the upper teeth and up upon 
the lower, allowing the stiff and scattering 
bristles to go between the teeth. 





The weak soul, within itself unblest, 
Leans for all pleasure on another's breast. 
Goldsmit! , 
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Closet and Altar 


Be true and real in all thy sacred acts; 
remember with whom thou hast to do. 


Surely there is no more beautiful sight 
to see in all this world than the growth of 
two friend’s natures who, as they grow 
old together, are always fathoming, with 
newer needs, deeper depths of each other's 
life and opening richer veins of one an- 
other’s helpfulness. And this best cul- 
ture of personal friendship is taken up 
and made, in its intinite completion, the 
gospel method of the progressive saving 
of the soul by Christ.—Phillips Brooks. 


Friendship is the nearest thing we knew 
to what religion is. God is love and to 
make religion akin to friendship is simply 
to give it the highest expression conceiv- 


-Ruskin. 


able by man.- 


Life is energy of love 

Divine or human; exercised in pain, 

In strife, in tribulation ; and ordained, 

If so approved and sanctified, to pass 

Through shades and silent rest to endless joy. 

— Wordsworth. 

The inward intluences and illuminations 

which come to us through those who have 

loved us are deeper than any that we can 

realize; they penetrate all our life, and 

assure us that there must be a Fountain 

of dife and love from which they and we 

are continually receiving strength to bear 

and to hope.— Frede i “ick Maurice. 


That large expression of the apostle’s, 

‘The love of God is shed abroad in your 
hearts through the Holy Ghost,’” may be 
applied to a pure and strong human friend- 
ship that flows into our souls, as all truest 
love does, to tlow forth again in blessing 
upon other souls. To try to hoard love, 
to shut the affluent stream in upon our 
narrow boundaries, is only to bring stag- 
nation into our being and to foree the 
free current away through other channels, 
Where it may quench the thirst of a more 


grateful soil.—Lucy Larcom. 


©, make us day by day like him to grow; 
More pure and good, more dutiful and meek, 
Because he loves those who obey him so; 
Because his love is the best thing to seek ; 
Because without his love all loves are weak. 
—D. M. Craik. 
© God, in whose presence is our love’s 
content, belp us so to use all buman 
affections that they may speak to us of 
thee. Pardon their failures and sbort= 
comings and make them wholly tbine. 
For strengtb in ministry to those we 
love, for opportunities of service and 
for glad bumility in receiving, we bume= 
bly pray. To love is thy gift. Help us 
to use it nobly, in all sorrow and in all 
deligbt. Choose thou our bappiness and 
Sustain us witb tby patience in our grief. 
UWiben in bumility of self=knowledge we 
are afraid to think of the great love tbat 
Otbers bring us, may we grow strong 
and pure by tbe remembrance of tbeir 
affection. We are awed and bumbled 
by the thougbt of thy great love in 
Christ, O God. Help us to know its 
power for jovful rigbteousness. And 
may that boly love surround and purify 
all cartbly ties of affection, that tbhev 
mav be as enduring as our life tbat is 
bid with Christ in God. And to thee be 


praise, O God, througb Jesus Cbrist, 
our Lord. 


Amen. 
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Tangles 
{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, ete., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


70. ENIGMA 

In days of yore T covered o’er 
As many sins as charity, 

But of late years must need deplore 
My vanished popularity. 

I occupied the highest place, 
Both social and official; 

The pulpit long adorned with grace ; 
Am still somewhat judicial. 

But now, it cannot be gainsaid, 
Small deference is shown me, 

For even those who seek my aid 
Will oftentimes disown me. 

All day you see me, nicely dressed, 
Behaving most discreetly ; 

And when my patrons seek their rest 
I lose my heagl completely. 

Night after night I'm “ off my head,” 
Nor can I sleep a minute ; 

For though the room contains a bed, 
I never have been in it. 

M. Cc. 8. 


Tl. A HIDDEN LIBRARY 


Find concealed the name of an author, and 
following it the names of two of his or her 
works.) 

My new book has been reviewed by 0° Lan- 
igan, critic on the Weekly Masher. Now if I 
cannot myself always make my literary awards 
just, even so no one can say of his particular 
literary treasure I slandered where | ought to 
praise, or left nothing of the wreck, ere I fin- 
ished, with a reputation. I, on the other hand, 
do not call white black more than is necessary 
to human frailty. And while I make no for- 
lorn ado, one way or the other, when there 
may be an attack upon me, when some critics 
whose spirit does not breathe the sweetness 
of violets or heliotrope review my work I feel 
like saying, “Sir, or Madam, be decently fair 
at least.””. And this thrust from O’Lanigan 
was not that. Il remember that works of gen- 
ius, from Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday Night to 
my latest poem, have been vilified by the 
critic, and to that cold mortal it yet matters 
little who suffers. Sometimes his heart is 
black, dwarfed and cerabbed through ill 
nature. Let him stick to his library and grow 
musty among his books, but keep out of 
the newspaper. Yet I believe he who well 
serves the public in criticism will get a fair 
reward, even in this world of chance. Per- 
haps I believe so only from a woman’s reason 
—that I like to believe so. 

But to bring the case home right to myself. 
I tind it hard to be just to a man as a writer 
until I admire the man himself. Still I do not 
believe that anybody’s broadcloth, or any- 
body’s sey (which is Seotch stuff for Scoteh 
critics), nor anybody’s sham silk, but real cot- 
ton, covers a heart wholly bad, though these 
stuffs cover many very little men and very 
little women sometimes, and some bear us 
kinder feelings than others do. I believe mod- 
ern painters even paint the evil one a little off 
black. I hardly know what to say unto this 
last fad, for to give the abhorrence due that 
personage any let up helps to let down the 
bars, or leave the gates ajar, so that he may 
the easier come in, and so we become, as it 
were, the silent partner of some of his deeds. 

DOROTHEA. 

(The works of one of the poets, nicely 
bound, for the best list of answers, neatness 
to constitute a merit if necessary. The an- 
swers must be received within twelve days 
after the date of this issue.) 


72. DECAPITATION 
Childhood's the bough where slumber 
Buds and blossoms without number. 

—Longfellow. 
Yes, on childhood’s bough there are 
Buds and blossoms without number; 
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While the child-heart feels no care, 

There in quietness they slumber ; 
But when time steals on apace, 

And the TWO spring breezes blow, 
They unfold with lovely grace, 

And a glorious prospect show. 
Maybe there’s a nipping frost 

Falls some morning when ‘tis chill; 
And the beauteous bloom is lost, 

While with pain the child-hearts fill. 


Often thus on childhood’s tree, 
Side by side to spoil our cheer, 
Like a minor melody 
Following a lively key, 
Bud and bloom and ALL appear. 
ASPIRO 


ANSWERS 

64. Par-a-sol. 

65. The two milch kine (1 Sam. 6). 

66. Burns. 

67. The value of the half-dollars in cents is even 
as is also the value of the dimes and likewise the 
value of the nickels (for the number of nickels is 
even). Since the total value is even, the value of 
the quarters must be even too, therefore the num- 
ber of quarters is even and they are in bag ¢ 

68. “It's Never Too Late to Mend.” 

69. 1. R-age. 2. Post-age. 3. S-age. 4. P-age. 
5. Peer-age. 6. C-age. 7. Suffr-age. 

The author of * Truly Tough” (No. 60) seems to 
have underrated the skill of our solvers. At any 
rate, a considerable number of readers have given 
solutions, which, however, vary considerably, as 
this list shows: Williams College 1900, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., AC 20, CB 15, CD 12, AD 16, DB 9; Mrs. 
C. E. Blake, Springfield, Mass., AD 21, CB 17, CD 
10, AD 15, BD 6; Massachusetts Reformatory, Con- 
cord, Mass., AC 39, CB 25, CD 15, AD 20, DB 36; 
G. N. Shepard, West Epping, N. H., AC 20, CB 15, 
CD 12, AD 16, DB 9; C. Terry Knight, Enfield, Ct., 
AC 15, CB 20, CD 12, AD 9, DB 16; E. S. Hosmer, 
Bristol, Ct.. AC 15, CB 13, CD 12, AD 9, DB 5; 
Elijah Swift (‘a kid of fourteen’’), "ied Brook, 
N.S., AC 26, CB 25, CD 24, AD 10, DB7 
Rey. Henry Line om Bailey, Middle sae Springs, 
Vt. (who also solves 59, 61, 62, 63) gives the fol- 
lowing: * The problem presents a scalene triangle 
composed of two right-angled triangles whose per- 
pendiculars are identical. The square of the per- 
pendicular is the difference between the squares of 
hypothenuse and base. It is necessary to find two 
combinations of square numbers whose differences 
shall be the same and a square number. Thus: 289 

225=64; 100—36—64; which gives us a triangle 
with 17, 10 and 21 for sides, and 8 for perpendic- 
ular. This is the smallest perpendicular found. 
With 9 for perpendicular, we have sides of 41, 15 
and 52; with 12, four sets of squares, from which 
six triangles may be made; with 15, six triangles 
are possible, The perpendicular cannot be a prime 
number. Other numbers between 8 and 50 which 
cannot be the perpendicular are 10, 14, 22, 26, 34, 
38, 46, all of which are prime numbers multiplied 
by two. Above 50 I have not reckoned, but I 
think the same principles will hold good.” 





Curious Names for Books 


The following are some of the curious 
titles of old English books: 

1. A Most Delectable Sweet Perfumed 
Nosegay for God's Saints to Smell At. 

2. Biscuit Baked in the Oven of C harity, 

Carefully Conserved for the Chickens of 
the Chureh, the Sparrows of the Spirit, 
and the Sweet Swallows of Salvation. 

. A Sigh of Sorrow for the Sinners of 
Zion Breathed Out of a Hole in the Wall 
of an Earthly Vessel Known Among Men 
by the Name of Samuel Fish. (A Quaker 
who had been imprisoned. ) 

4. Eggs of Charity Layed for the Chick- 
ens of the Covenant and Boiled with the 
Water of Divine Love. Take Ye Out and 
Eat. 

5. Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for 
.% 

The Spiritual Mustard-Pot to Make 
the Soul Sneeze with Devotion. 

Most of these were published in the 
time of Cromwell.—St¢. Nicholas. 


He who helps a child helps humanity with a 
distinctness, with an immediateness which no 
other help given to human creatures in any 
other stage of their human life can possibly 
give again.—Phillips Brooks. 
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The Conversation Corner 


SN’T it hot, children? It certainly is 
while I am writing this; I presume 
it will be when you read it. Do you 

like such weather? Do you wish it were 
winter? There are two ways to look at 
that matter. One is to prefer something 
different from what we have. In _ the 
scorching sun of July we wish it were 
January; in the biting winds of midwinter 
we wish it were midsummer. The other 
way is to make the best of each season, 





HAPPY CHILDREN IN WINTER 3IME 


for there is very much in both summer 
and winter to enjoy. That is why I have 
asked the publishers to print these com- 
panion pictures which were sent me some 
time ago. Those children live in Ver- 
mont where the winters are severe—but 
don’t they look happy with their warm 
clothes and their snowballs? And do they 
not seem to be equally happy in their open 
air swing under the chestnut tree? 

I could tell you their names, for they 
are devoted Cornerers; also the name of 
the beautiful town where they live, for I 
once rode through it on a trip to Wil- 
loughby Lake, but I must leave some- 
thing for you to guess! If ‘ta lot” of you 
as Pomiuk says) were here on the lawn 
or over in the grove, I would like to hear 
you discuss the respective merits of win- 
terand summer. On one side you could 
put skating, coasting, snowballing, sleigh- 
riding, evening games; on the other swing- 
ing, boating, bathing, fishing, tree-climb- 
ing, bieyeling. Then you should take into 
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account the advantages of each season for 
use as well as for sport. Which is better 
for the farmer, for the merchant, for out- 
door workers, for scholars (that means 
you), for sick people? Would you like to 
give up either season altogether? Would 
you like to live all the year round at 
Nackvak, Labrador, or Le Paz, Bolivia? 

Here is a boy who seems to have a good 
time in his-city home: 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Please excuse me 
for not writing you before this; you may have 
thought that I had forgotten it, but I had not. 
We celebrated the Fourth of July and had a 
fine time. because it did not rain, as it usually 
does. Ihad two boxes of Jap torpedoes and 
four boxes of large caps and six boxes of small 





ones and a lot of other things and I bought a 
six-shooter pistol and it wasn’t any good, but 
I had the good fortune to have another one 
given to me. I saw three processions; the 
first one was the American Mechanics, it was 
short and wasn’t very good; the next one was 
a military procession and was a good deal bet- 
ter. The last one was a bicycle parade and 
that was fine. Ever so many of the riders 
wore funny costumes. Some of them were 
dressed like Indians. In the evening we had 
fireworks. The pin-wheels and wind-mills 
went the best. Mamma let my little brothers 
stay up to see the fireworks and they thought 
it was lots of fun. I haven't any photographs 
to send you yet. Thai is ail this time. 
Henry B. 

I saw (or heard) several pistols that 
weren't any good—to me, but I suppose 
their owners liked them! On the same 
evening there was another “little brother” 
allowed to join the company on the hill 
near my house “to see the fireworks,” 
and how he did scream at every rocket 
and candle, shouting, “Do it a-den!” 

Now for a boy and his friend on their 
vacation at the seaside: 

NEWCASTLE, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Edward and I were over 
to the Kittery Navy Yard the other day. We 
went all over the Constitution and saw the 
Newport and the Vicksburg. The Newport 
was in the dry dock. The flukes of some of 
the very large anchors were about a yard 
across. The Constitution is going to be put 
into the dry dock to have its bottom coppered. 
Aug. 16 or 30 the whole North Atlantic Squad- 
ron of war vessels is coming in to visit Ports- 
mouth. Not many steam yachts have come in 
yet. R. H. White’s yacht Peregrine came in. 
Have you been to the Zoo since we went? 

Harry T. 

No, the only trip away I have made was 
to Marblehead one very hot day on the 
steamer—a beautiful run of two hours. 
We had a fish chowder at an open win- 
dow close beside the water, called on old 
“Peter Union,” the veteran ferryman of 
I do not know how many years ago, 
climbed the Burying Ground Hill, steamed 
over to the Neck and returned by elec- 
trics. The next day a sea-serpent was 
sighted off Halfway Rock, the papers said 
—if it had only been that day it would 
have been better than the Zoo! 

Speaking of summer trips, I wonder if 
our members in the country know how 
much of interest can be easily seen in 
Boston ina day. Besides all the old his- 
toric buildings and sites comparatively 
near each other in “old Boston,” there 
are the Common, with its monuments— 
beginning with Colonel Shaw’s opposite 
the State House—its subway, pond and 
garden, the Art Museum, Public Library, 
ete. (When you visit the latter be sure 
and go into the Children’s Room and see 
the Washington pictures there; the cour- 
teous lady in charge will hand you a card 
explaining them, and for one cent you 
can get a list of the books kept there 
especially for boys and girls.) If you 
stroll up Beacon Street you could peep at 
the home of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Dr. 
Hale’s interesting sketch of whom most 
of you have recently read in the Youth’s 
Companion. On Wednesdays you can at- 
tend the Old South Lectures for young 
people—Dr. Hale speaks July 28 (yester- 
day!), Alice Freeman Palmer Aug. 4, on 
Whittier, ete. 

I had a call yesterday from a Boston 


Latin School boy (a Cornerer!) who had a 


plan in mind, as Boston boys often have 
had before. That was, to aid pilgrims in 
finding readily the places they ought to 
visit. He would be on hand at some 
designated spot (say near the Congrega- 
tional House) at some designated hours 
(say ten and three o’clock) ahd go witha 
small party to the best places. The ex- 
pense would be trifling and the advantage 
to visitors to have a courteous, intelli- 
gent, honest boy-guide with them very 
great. If any Cornerers wish to know 
more about it, let them write to me. I 
told him he must read over Edward 
Everett Hale’s Fourth of July oration in 
Faneuil Hall. I think I will ask D. F. 
now to print an extract from it for you. 
[No, sir, Mr. Martin, you have used too 
much of my new type already, but I will 
put a part of it in the C. S. B.—D, F.] 
Corner Scrap-Book 

Landmarks of Boston. Boston always cele- 
brates Independence Day in Faneuil Hall. 
The mayor presides, one of the boys from her 
public schools reads the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and an oration is given by some 
distinguished citizen. This year it was Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale—himself a Boston born 
boy and now only “ seventy-five years young ’”’ 
—and his subject was Boston’s part in the 
gaining of American Independence. You 
ought to read it all before you make your 
visit to the ‘ Cradle of Liberty.’’ I quote for 
you a few extracts: 

We need not be over-modest in Boston when 
we speak of such men and such times. Ameri- 
can independence was born in the old State 
House, Sam Adams was the father of American 
independence. Liberty was cradled in this 
hall. Franklin and Adams, of those who drew 
the declaration, were born here. John Han- 
cock was sent to preside over that assembly, 
and accepted bravely the honors and the perils 
of that great position. 

And here are our lessons for our boys and 
girls, for our young men and maidens. They 
are object lessons to be learned as they play 
ball in sight of Sam Adams’s State House, or 
beneath the shadow of the monument on Bun- 
ker Hill... . The boy who takes a stranger 
to the telegraph office on State Street shall say 
to him: “‘ Here Crispus Attucks died. He is 
our first martyr from a despised race.””... 
The boy who carries a parcel through Wash- 
ington Street shall say, “‘Here was Orange 
Street, here was Newbury Street, but we 
moved these names when we named it for 
Washington, after he rode in in triumph, 
while the British fleet, retiring, whitened the 
bay yonder.” I believe if I were in your 
Honor’s chair [turning to Mayor Quincy], next 
January, on one of those holidays which no- 
body knows what to do with, | would com- 
memorate the first great victory of 1775. I 
would issue an order that any schoolboy in 
Boston who would bring his sled to School 
Street might coast down hill all day there, in 
memory of that famous coasting in January, 
1775, when the Latin school boys told the Eng- 
lish general that to coast on School Street was 
their right from ‘‘time immemorial,’ and 
when they won that right from him. [See Cor- 
ners, Aug. 16 and 23, 1894, where Dr. Hale’s 
letter about it is given.] 

... They shall not stop the car at Hancock 
Street without a memory of the man who 
first signed the Declaration. They shall cross 


the pavement on Lynde Street and say, ‘‘ These 
stones have been red with blood from Bunker 
Hill.” And when the day of days comes 


round, the first festival in our calendar, the 
best boy of our highschool shall always read 
to us the Declaration in which the fathers an- 
nounced the truth to the world. 


LAN.YN 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR AUG. 8 1 Thess., chaps. 4, 5 


Working and Waiting for Christ 


BY REV. A. E, DUNNING 


How ought a young Christian to live? This 
is the question which Paul answers in part by 
our lesson today. He put the question in this 
form, *‘How ye ought to walk and to please 
God” [v. 1}. Only a few months before he 
had begun his ministry in Thessalonica. The 
members of the new church there had been 
disciples of Christ only a little while. He had 
begun to teach them, had been compelled to 
break off his work, had longed to go back and 
complete it, but had been prevented, and in- 
stead of the visit which he could not make he 
sent to them this letter. In this chapter he 
emphasizes these virtues: 

I. Chastity [vs. ¢ Paul told these young 
Christians, as he would tell young Christians 
today, to keep their affections pure and to hold 
their bodies in honor. He warned them not to 
enter into their neighbors’ families and de- 
ceive their brethren by holding dishonorable 
relations with their wives; for, he said, the 
Lord would avenge such wrongs, and those 
who disobey this injunction dishonor God who 
gave them his Holy Spirit. It may not be easy 
for us to speak as plainly as Paul wrote, but 
these words more need to be spoken, perhaps, 
than for a generation past. Wise pastors and 
teachers will watch for the time and place 
when they may faithfully deliver this message 
which comes from God. 


8]. 


II. Lore to the brethren [vs. 9, 10}. This, 
too, was a lesson which they were taught of 
God. So are we. Every disciple of Christ is 


under special obligation to love his fellow- 
Christians, to help them in Christian living 
and to promote, if he can, their prosperity in 
business. He will do a good turn to a Chris- 
tian before others whenever he has the oppor- 
tunity. Paul said the Thessalonian Christians 
were showing their love in this way not only 
to those in their own church, but to all disci- 
ples of Christ in Macedonia. If he had been 
writing now, he would have said, to disciples 
in all the world. To have a genuine love for 
those of other races whom we have never seen 
is not natural. But it is a Christian grace. 
To love Chinamen and natives of India and 
Japan who love Christ is to expand our own 
lives by following him who laid down his life 
for men and called them his friends. This is 
the genuine missionary spirit, prompting men 
and women to devote themselves as ministers, 
teachers, physicians to those in far lands who 
speak other languages than their own. It is 
the spirit which prompts gifts to missions, 
home and foreign, which are acceptable sacri- 
fices to God. I do not know a more inspiring 
missionary text than this verse, with its con- 
text, “We exhort you, brethren, that ye 
abound more and more.”’ 

Ill. Faithfulness in business [v. 11). The 
prevailing spirit among young people today is 
a restless ambition for what is called success. 
The young clerk wants to be at the head of 
the business. The man working for wages 
wants the wealth of his employer. Each is 
thinking most, not of fitting himself for the 
higher place, but of getting that place as soon 
as possible. Paul’s counsel to the Thessalo- 
nian Christians was to be ambitious to be 
contented, and to do thoroughly the work in 
which they were engaged. He would have 
them get the most possible satisfaction out of 
their present business rather than be filled 
with restless longing for what was beyond 
their reach. This Paul wanted them to do as 
belonging to Christian character. It is not 
less sound worldly counsel. Those who do 
their own work best and enjoy it most are 
most likely to become fitted for larger places 
and to get them. 

[V. Honorable social relations [v. 12]. Paul 
counseled these young Christians to conduct 
themselves as gentlemen toward those who 
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were not Christians, and by their devotion to 
their business to cultivate a spirit of indepen- 
dence. They were in no way to bea burden 
to the community, nor to be critics of society. 
A Christian ought to show by his life that 
faith in Christ makes one in every way more 
agreeable and helpful as a citizen. Adminis- 
ter your affairs so faithfully, the apostle would 
say, that you will not be dependent on your 
neighbors. 

V. Confident expectation of eternal life with 
Christ (vs. 13-18). The abiding and ruling 
motive of Christians is that after death they 
are to be with Christ forever more. This is 
the revealed truth which is above all others. 
We could not know it except by revelation. 
If we believe anything from God, we must be- 
lieve this. ‘‘I go to prepare a place for you,”’ 
said Jesus. This expectation includes: 

Trusting in the risen Lord. Our dead 
are not lost tous. They are only fallen asleep 
in Jesus. By this beautiful figure the apostle 
tells us that our dead have passed into the 
closer fellowship and tender care of the risen 
Lord. All Christian faith rests on the fact 
that Jesus rose from the dead. “If Christ 
hath not been raised,’’ wrote Paul to the Co- 
rinthians, “‘your faith is vain.’ It is not 
merely Paul’s opinion that Christ rose, and 
that the dead rise to immortal life. It is not 
merely the testimony of witnesses to Christ’s 


resurrection. It is the declaration of Christ 


himself. ‘This we say unto you by the word 
of the Lord,’ Paul wrote to the Thessalo- , 
nians. 


2. Looking for the coming of the Lord. ‘“‘If 
I go and prepare a place for you,” said Jesus, 
**T come again, and will receive you unto my- 
self.”’ Paul constantly held this promise before 
young Christians as the motive for them to be 
pure, to love the brethren, to be diligent in 
business and honorable citizens. An excellent 
illustration is given in his letter to Titus [chap. 
2), showing that aged men and aged women 
and young women and Titus himself and serv- 
ants should ‘“‘adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things,’’ and summing up the 
life and the motive by saying that ‘* we should 
live soberly and righteously and godly-in this 
present world, looking for the blessed hope 
and appearing of the glory of our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ We must be con- 
stantly faithful to him, for he is coming 
suddenly, with splendid démonstration of his 
power, with infinite love for those who love 
him, and with punishment for those who obey 
not the gospel, *‘even eternal destruction from 
the face of the Lord and from the glory of his 
might ” [2 Thess. 1: 9). 

3. Making no prediction as to the time of 
Christ’s coming [ehap. 5: 1-11]. The fact of 
Christ’s coming Paul knew. He learned it 
‘**by the word of the Lord.’’ Concerning the | 
time of it he knew nothing. Jesus himself 
did not know when he told his disciples that 
the fact was certain |Mark 13: 32). It seems 
to be a singular illustration of Paul’s ignorance 
of the time that he expected it would come 
before his own death and that of many of the 
Thessalonians. But he declared that none | 
would lose any advantage by dying. They | 
will appear when Christ comes, with him, and | 
will be joined by those still alive; and thence- | 
forth all believers will “‘ever be with the | 
Lord.”’ 

On this assured fact we may rest. By it we | 
may live. For it we ought to labor and pray 
and watch. When it comes it will surprise the | 
keenest watchers. It will be the consumma- 
tion of the purposes of God in the redemption | 
of the world through Christ. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 1-7.. A Shadow from the Heat. 
Isa. 4: 5,6; 25: 1-12; 26: 14. 
The care of God. The part that faith plays in | 

helping us to patience. Summer opportunities of | 

Christian work. 

(See prayer meeting editorial. } | 
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‘ ‘ 
Biographical 
REV. BENJAMIN DODGE 
Mr. Dodge, called by his associates the “hero of 
the Cumberland Plateau,” one of the founders of the 
Pleasant Hill Academy, Tennessee, died from apo- 
plexy July 13. He was born in Brooksville, Me., 
Noy. 12, 1818. Disciplined in the hard school of 
poverty through his earlier years, he was able at 
last, by his own exertions, to graduate from the 
seminary at Bangor and enter the ministry. He 
served the churches of Milton, Benton, Frankfort, 
Clinton and Brookville in Maine and of North Ab- 
ington and Acton Center in Massachusetts. At the 
age of sixty-five he was sent to Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 
by the A. M. A., where he gathered a chureh and 
served as its pastor for several years, at the same 
time caring for the church at Pomona. Perceiving the 
importance of school work in the South, he directed 
his attention to the enlarging of school facilities, 
and by his efforts secured the building of Pioneer 
and Dodge Halls, which will long remain as a mon- 
ument of his faith and energy. Beloved by his asso- 
ciates, honored by all who knew him, after an active 
life of well-nigh fourseore years he has entered into 
his reward. 





Our deeds have an inescapable reflex in- 
fluence; what we do helps to make us what we 
are. All our activities both manifest character 
and shape character; deeds are never trivial. 
You think, pethaps, that you may do many 
things now that you will not do by and by, and 
that these will have no permanent result in 
your future condition. It is a dangerous 
mistake.— Philip S. Moxom, D. D. 
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and wholesome. 
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dient known for baking 
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“Cleveland’s” is a 
pure cream of tartar 
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the plate cleaner can achieve, with- 
out abrasion, effects of brilliancy 
heretofore unknown.” 


MARION HARLAND. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
NIPPUR 

Narratives of new explorations always have 
a certain fascination, and those which relate 
to the regions more or less closely connected 
with Biblical history are peculiarly interest- 
ing. Dr. J. P. Peters’s work, bearing the 
above title, is one of these. It describes the 
explorations and adventures along the Euphra- 
tes of the University of Pennsylvania’s expe- 
dition to Babylon in 1888-90. Dr. Peters was 
director of the expedition. Experts in regard 
to Biblical research and some others, of 
course, do not need now to be told of the re- 
markable results of the work of this expedi- 
tion. But they will appreciate these chapters 
and most readers will find their contents new. 
The party made explorations and excavations 
unsurpassed in their fruits and a great addi- 
tion to the modern knowledge of ancient peo- 
ples—their religion, their records, their cities, 
their manners—was the result. Dr. Peters 
says in his preface that the work at Nippur 
has carried public knowledge of civilization 
more than 2,000 years further backward. The 
campaign covered two years. The first year’s 
work is described in this volume, and the 
work of the following year is to be narrated 
in the second volume, which is not yet pub- 
lished. 

It is this unpublished portion which relates 
to the most important successes of the party. 
In fact, the first year’s work was something 
of a failure, while the second year’s campaign 
was a triumphant success. The reader of this 
volume, therefore, must not look for anything 
but a preliminary narrative describing the 
scene of operations, some of the methods of 
archeological work, the difficulties of access 
to the place, the long delays owing to the dila- 
toriness of the Turkish authorities, ete. But 
enough is here told to interest him thoroughly 
in the work of the expedition and in its per- 
sonnel, and these pages will serve well as an 
introduction to the more important volume 
which is coming. In itself it is a picturesque 
account of eastern travel, adventure and ex- 
ploration. It is well illustrated with good 
photographs and plans, and there is an ex- 
cellent map. When the following volume is 
issued the two together will form a work of 
exceptional value and of rare attractiveness. 
{G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) 


JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES 


The two volumes of this work have been 
arranged and edited by Dr. George Birkbeck 
Hill, who has made a specialty of the history 
and work of Dr. Johnson for years. He has 
gathered a great mass of material from a wide 
range of sources and has shaped them into a 
convenient form for library and family use. 
The material is decidedly miscellaneous, but 
none the less interesting. The work opens 
with a selection of prayers and meditations 
composed by Dr. Johnson, and these are varied 
by an account of his early life written by him- 
self; then follow some 200 pages of anecdotes 
by Mrs. Piozzi relating to the last twenty 
years of his life. Then an essay on his life 
and genius, by Arthur Murphy, is added, clos- 
ing the first volume. The succeeding volume 
is made up of apothegms, extracts from Bos- 
well’s letters, anecdotes and various other ma- 
terial. 

The very miscellaneousness of the work 
is one of its charms. It should be picked 
up now and then and enjoyed a little at a 
time rather than be read straight through. 
It abounds in diversity and vivacity. For all 
his ponderousness Johnson was an amusing 
character, and he filled too large a place in 
the world’s eye then and ever since not to 
deserve and receive willing attention for both 
his own utterances and for the accounts which 
others have given of his life. Dr. Hill has 
avoided the massiveness and heaviness which 
a biography of such a man almost inevitably 
possesses, while giving his readers the best of 
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what there is to be said about his subject. 
The book is handsomely printed and well in- 
dexed. [Harper & Bros. $7.50.] 

RELIGIOUS 


Dr. J. M. De Garmo read a paper before the 
Vassar Brothers Institute in Poughkeepsie 
some years ago in reply to certain published 
words against the Quakers. Out of that ad- 
dress has grown a volume entitled The Hick- 
site Quakers and Their Doctrine (Christian 
Literature Co. $1.25]. He uses the term 
Quakers, instead of Friends, in spite of the 
preference of the denomination for the latter 
term. Dr. De Garmo defends the word Quaker 
on the ground that it is more generally known 
and has become a term of honor, which is 
quite true. The author is of Quaker origin 
and he has described the Quakers in a manner 
at once sympathetic and critical, explaining 
the fundamental doctrines of their faith and 
pointing out the value of their spiritual in- 
fluence and example in insisting upon the im- 
manence of God in the human soul and the 
possibility of man’s immediate spiritual com- 
munication with God. He sympathizes with 
the modern movement in Quakerism, which 
disapproves of self-alienation by Quakers 
fromy the general public by means of a pe- 
culiar dress and speech and certain other 
characteristics which are not essential to the 
validity of their spiritual life and which have 
unpleasant results. The book has much inter- 
est and also has a serious and valuable pur- 
pose, which is well carried out. It points the 
modern Quakers away from a severe conserva- 
tism to a future of greater affiliation with 
other Christians, of larger growth and of en- 
thusiasm in the propagation of their special 
principles. Whether Quakerism be destined 
to perish or survive as a distinctive belief, it 
will long continue to be a potent influence for 
righteousness wherever it has been known. 

Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest 
{Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00] comes from Mr. 
J. R. Mott, well known as a leader in the en- 
deavor to promote Christian life and organized 
Christian work among students. It is an ac 
count of the tour around the world made by 
him and his wife in the interest of his great 
object and based upon letters written during 
the tour. It is of special interest, and the 
reader cannot fail to appreciate the immense 
importance of this department of Christian 
activity. The author has thrown himself into 
the work with loyal enthusiasm, and this little 
book, which is modest but meritorious, will go 
far toward convincing any skeptical reader 
that modern Christianity, whatever its faults 
and weaknesses, does not lack enthusiastic 
and judicious advocates, and need not fear 
lest circumstances be too much for it in any 
land. 

Our versatile and voluminous friend, Mr. 
H. L. Hastings, certainly has a fresh and spir- 
ited way of putting truth. Atheism and Arith- 
metic [H. L. Hastings. 35 cents] illustrates 
the reign of mathematical law in the universe, 
and of its significance in the inquiry after 
truth. The book is short but effective. 


Some months ago we commended The - 


Hymnal (Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. $1.25) 
as one of the best, if not the very best, book 
of its class. It is offered to our churches as 
an illustration of the best work yet done in 
behalf of sacred song. It was a Presbyterian 
book at first, but now an edition has been is- 
sued by our Publishing Society for our 
churches. It is the fruit of the most careful 
study, an effort to outdo themselves on the 
part of experts in hymnology and sacred mu- 
sic, and it was prepared, we understand, partly 
by and for Congregationalists. This edition, 
which differs very little from the Presbyte- 
rian, ought to be popular in our churches. We 
have described the book comparatively re- 
cently, so that we do not feel it necessary to 
speak at length of it again. The principal dif- 
ference between this edition and the other is 
that the responsive readings in the Congrega- 
tional edition are taken from the Revised 
Version.— Waiting on God [F. H. Revell Co. 
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50 cents] contains upon each page a passage of 
Scripture, together with devotional comments 
thereon selected and enforced by Rev. Andrew 
Murray. It is a volume suited to aid religious 
meditation, and it makes many timely and 
valuable suggestions without rising to a very 
high level of intellectual power. 


STORLES 


A Philosopher of Driftwood {[Jenness Miller 
Publication. $1.50] is a novel by Mrs. Jenness 
Miller, whose portrait forms the frontispiece. 
The author insists in her preface that her 
work in relation to physical culture and dress 
improvement be disregarded, and that she be 
here considered merely as a novelist. She 
would have done wisely to have omitted the 
frontispiece, this being her purpose. The 
story is a discussion in the form of a novel of 
the propriety of divorce for incompatibility of 
temper. It takes the affirmative and makes 
out perhaps as strong a case as can be made. 
The ingenuity displayed in shaping the plot 
‘of the book is considerable, the characters are 
well drawn, there is enough incident, but not 
too much, and the moral question is handled 
with delicacy and reverence. The book is a 
bit old-fashioned in some respects, but this is 
nothing against it. It is not likely to make a 
sensation, but it deserves to be read atten- 
tively. 

An American Emperor [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75] is by Louis Tracy. It is a 
boldly extravagant fancy worked out with 
some detail into a story in which the possibil- 
ities involved in the possession of a modern 
immense fortune are made use of skillfully, 
albeit somewhat recklessly, and the reader is 
treated to a story in the vein of Jules Verne 
which does credit in a way to the author’s in- 
ventive genius. It is one of the best of the 
extravaganzas of its class. 

Lazarus [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50], by 
Lucas Cleeve, is another addition to the rap- 
idly growing literature which centers around 
the last years, and especially the last months, 
of our Lord’s life on earth. It is the work of 
one who has entered deeply into the spirit of 
the gospel narrative and who, although tak- 
ing some liberties with facts in the shaping of 
his plot, nevertheless has constructed a well 
proportioned and fairly consistent as well as a 
touching and spiritually uplifting story. The 
hero is, of course, the Lazarus who was raised 
from the dead by Christ, and the author has 
imagined with considerable success the emo- 
tions which must have filled him and his com- 
panions and the effect of his strange experi- 
ence upon their lives. 

The Grey Lady [Macmillan Co. $1.50), by 
H. S. Merriman, came out first two years ago. 
It is an effective contrast of English and 
Spanish types of character, and a narrative of 
more than ordinary interest and very well re- 
lated. An American Cavalier (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. 50 cents] is a brisk and readable 
story by W. C. Hudson, which will serve to 
pass away an hour or two in hot weather very 
successfully. 





MORE JULY MAGAZINES 


The International Studio has a striking 
frontispiece in colors, a reproduction of Fritz 
Thaulow’s painting Le Soir. It is difficult to 
see how so successful a reproduction of a land- 
scape in colors can have been made for sucha 
purpose. The painter and others of his works 
are described. Another valuable and interest- 
ing paper is by Mr. C. F. A. Voisy on the 
Revival of English Domestic Architecture. It 
is enough to tempt one to go and live abroad. 
George Horton describes South Holland as a 
sketching ground, and Some Recent Work by 
L. H. van Hoytema includes some of the most 
marvelous owls which the world of art ever 
has produced. Mr. van Hoytema’s pictures in 
general may be characterized as wonderful if 
not beautiful. Studio Talk is just what such 
a department ought to be, and the number 
illustrates a high appreciation of the needs 
and desires of the art world. 

The Art Journal is one of the daintiest of 
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the art periodicals and also is one of the most 
rewarding to the student. It does not cover 
as much ground in each issue as do some of its 
competitors, but it goes thoroughly into its sub- 
jects. and in every respect is an example of 
skillful and successful editorial work. The 
various exhibitions, different departments of 
work and the illustrations of them, and art 
news and notes of all sorts are chronicled, and 
the illustrative work is of a very high order. 

The Nineteenth Century will interest the 
public by Maj. Sir John Willoughby’s narra- 
tive of facts about the Jameson Expedition. 
England’s Opportunity—Germany or Canada— 
is discussed by Henry Birchenough, a paper 
which has its application to our own interests. 
J. E. Chamberlain describes the Growth of 
Caste in the United States. Rev. Father Ry- 
der deals with the Pope and the Anglican 
Archbishops. Sir Wemyss Reid supplies some 
reminiscences of English journalism. These 
are the leading contributions, but the others 
are of a high order. 

Poet-Lore flies rather high. It is largely 
for readers of the introspective mood, and its 
other papers—for it does appeal to ordinary 
people too—are striking in their different way. 
It is a handsome publication, and it contains 
a considerable variety of suggestive literary 
material. We should think it adapted to please 
a considerable portion of the public. 

The Chautauquan continues effectively its 
practical educational work, supplying a com- 
mendable diversity and quality of reading and 
educational matter. One has a little the sensa- 
tion of touch and go in examining it, there is 
so little about each of so many subjects, but 
it is nevertheless a constantly able and useful 
publication. 

The Christian City is prettily printed and 
illustrated and coutinues ably its mission of 
promoting city evangelization, prominence be- 
ing given in this number to the work in Phila- 
delphia. 

The Lator Bulletin of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts abounds in most valuable sta- 
tistics and other details about hours of labor, 
arbitration, modern houses, ete. 

NOTES 

— A revival of interest in Charles Lever’s 
writings is prophesied among the English. 

—— The present English correspondent of 
Harper’s Weekly is Henry James, the novel- 
ist. 

— Mr. J. Howard Nichols of Boston has 
offered to build a public library, at a cost of 
$10,000, for the town of Kingston, N. H., asa 
memorial of his parents. 

— Mr. M. A. De W. Howe lately has found 
in an old volume in a private library in Rhode 
Island, a book-plate which is undoubtedly 
that of that famous New Englander, Judge 
Samuel Sewall. The July Bookman contains 
a facsimile of it. 

— Mr. C. P. Huntington has given to the 
library of the University of California more 
than four thousand documents in Spanish or 
English relating to the early history of Cali- 
fornia. Some of them are unique. It is spe- 
cially rich in regard to the period just preced- 
ing the American occupation, and light is 
thrown upon many disputed points. A con- 
siderable number never have been allowed to 
be consulted by historians. 

—— Thomas Hardy, who is reported to have 
“been discouraged by the persistent miscon- 
ception of many readers and critics,” has 
therefore decided to abandon the study of such 
problems as his later stories discuss and wiil 
resume his earlier manners. We are glad to 
hear this. If Mr. Hardy has been half as 
much “discouraged ’’ as most of his friends 
have been by his abasement of his powers, he 
will enjoy writing wholesome stories again. 

— The Scots Pictorial has set going a new 
story of De Quincey. In 1851 he was 
living at Lasswade and had to fill up a census 
paper. It puzzled him considerably. After 
much thought he entered his occupation, as 
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“writer to the magazines,’ and then his 
troubles began again over the occupation of 
his three daughters. After another period of 
thought he put a big ring around their names 
and wrote: ‘These are like the lilies of the 
field; they toil not neither do they spin.”’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


H. Ellis. Boston. 
By Minot J. Savage, D. D. 


George 
RELIGION FOR TODAY. 
pp. 250. $1.00. 
King-Richardson Pub. Co. Springfield, 
OUR ELDER BROTHER. By E. P. Tenney. 
Edgewood Pub. Co, Worcester. 
PIcTURESQUE HAWaAt. By Hon. J. L. 
and Prof. W. B. Oleson., $2.50. 
Samuel Usher. Boston. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Vorces. By Josephine C. 
Woodbury. pp. 257. $2.00. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
J.B. P. pp. 292. $1.75. 
THE PROFESSOR’sS DILEMMA. 


Stevens 





New York. 


By G. H. P. and 


By Annette L. No- 


ble. pp. 316. $1.00. 
IMPRESSIONS OF TURKEY. By W. M. Ramsay, 
D.C.L., LL.D. pp. 296. $1.75 


THE Ways OF LIFE. By Mrs. Oliphant. pp. 330, 
$1.00, 

The Christian Literature Co. New York. 

ANNOTATIONS ON THE*EPISTLES OF PAUL TO 
I. CORINTHIANS VIL—XVL, IL. CorntinrHians 
AND GALATIANS. By H. E. Jacobs, D.D., 
LL. D., George F. SpieKer, D. D., and C. A. Swen- 
son, Ph. D. pp. 404. $2.00. 

Eaton & Mains. New York. 

THE MISSIONARY SPOKE OF THE EPWORTH 
WHEEL. By W. W. Cooper and F. S. Brockman. 
pp. 63. 25 cents. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

PARTISAN Pouirics. By James Sayles Brown. 
pp. 221. 50 cents. 

Cariton & Hollenbeck. 

THB CONQUEST OF THE SIOUX. 
pp. 86, $1.00. 


Indianapolis. 
By 8. C. Gilman. 
PAPER COVERS 


Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 
DANIEL RAYMOND. By C. P. Neill. pp. 63. 50 
cents. 
Werner School Book Co. Chicago. 
TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP. By Dr. B. A. Hins- 
dale. pp. 57. 
Robert Smith Printing Co. Lansing. 
THE GLADWYN MANUSCRIPTS. By Charles Moore. 


Government Printing Office. Washington. 

REPORT AND ACCOMPANYING PAPERS OF THE 
COMMISSION APPOINTEB BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES “ TO INVESTIGATE AND 
REPORT UPON THE PRUE DIVISIONAL LINE 
BETWEEN THE REPUBLI€ OF VENEZUELA AND 
BRITISH GUIANA.” VOL, 2. 

MAGAZINES 

PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 

July. NORTH AMERICAN.—PECULIAR PEOPLE.— 
COMMONS.— MUSIC.—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
FOLK-LORE.—NINETEENTH CENTURY.— BIBLI- 
CAL WORLD.—CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.— EX- 
POSITOR.—PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED RE- 
VIEW. 

August. FRANK LESLIE’s.—HARTFORD SEMINARY 
RECORD. 


In and Around Boston 


Matters at Park Street 

To the oft-repeated question, What are the 
Park Street people doing with reference to 
securing a successor to Dr. Lansing’? the only 
answer to be made at present is * nothing.’ 
That is to say, it has been thought best to 
defer until autumn official consideration of 
the question. By that time it is expected that 
the church, as a whole, will be in a better 
position to face it. Meantime the supply com- 
mittee has been furnishing a succession of 
able preachers, like Drs. MeLeod and Withrow, 
and the congregations have kept up well to 
their former size, being made up to a large 
extent of strangers temporarily stopping at 
the down-town hotels and boarding houses. 
The prayer meeting is well sustained, and a 
large Bible class consolidates into itself mem- 
bers of the Sunday school and others who 
wish, week by week, to follow the regular 
lessons. An open air service on a week day 
evening has just been instituted in front of 
the edifice, 

Whatever feeling may exist among the pew 
owners favoring a sale of the property and 
removal to a prosperous residential section 
does not appear at all in conversation with 
prominent members of the church. Almost to 
aman they seemed determined to maintain 
this old-time center of worship, and feel con- 
fident that it still has a great work to do in 
the down-town section. On the other hand, 
we hear it stated that an offer has been made 
to the pew proprietors by the same parties who 
some two months ago made an offer of $500,000 
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considerably in advance of their former figures, 
Dr. Lansing, the former pastor, has been 
preaching in different parts of the country, 
occupying, on a recent Sunday, Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton’s pulpit in Detroit. 

Last Sunday’s Park Street preacher was 
Rey. A. C. Dixon, D. D., pastor of one of the 
largest Baptist churches in Brooklyn, and 
perhaps Mr. Moody’s most prominent and 
useful lieutenant in his evangelistic work in 
New York city last winter. He is a preacher 
of uncommon ability. Tall, erect, lithe, grace- 
ful, with flashing eyes and fitting gestures, 
possessing much of the fire that characterizes 
Southern oratory, Dr. Dixon easily sways 
great audiences. His congregation, number- 
ing 800 last Sunday, listened to him for fifty- 
five minutes with unflagging attention. At 
the conclusion he had only entered upon his 
forceful exposition of Heb. 11, and therefore 
resumed the theme in the evening. Dr. Dix- 
on’s theology is of the stalwart type, and be- 
ing in Boston he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to express his abhorrence of religion that 
does not exalt the atonement but which relies 
on character for salvation. He expressed 
himself also as a firm believer in the pre- 
millennial advent of our Lord. There were 
many bright, quotable sentences that must 
have found permanent lodgment in the minds 
and hearts of his hearers, and the unhack- 
neyed stories and illustrations added much to 
the impressiveness of the sermon. “ Faith,’ 
he said, ‘‘is not the action of an idiotic mind. 
It requires strength to believe.’”’ ‘* Unless a 
man gets right he cannot do right.” ** Much 
of our praying is an attempt to convince God 
and to bring him to our terms.”’ ‘ Unless a 
man hears the thunders of Sinai he will not 
hear the whispers of Calvary.” 

At North Avenue 

The North Avenue Church, Cambridge, is 
confidently awaiting a favorable reply from 
Rey. Dr. L. M. Colfelt, preacher and teacher 
of morals in the State University of Pennsyl- 
vania, whom it has called to be its pastor. 
The church has been without a pastor for a 
number of months, but its members have held 
together nobly and are prepared to second 
most earnestly the man who comes to them as 
pastor. It is one of the best fields in this 
vicinity, and there is no reason why its growth 
should not be rapid and extensive. Rev. E. F. 
Williams, D. D., of Chicage preached Sunday 
morning and evening. 


The Work Begins 

When the beautiful Paddock elm, the last sur- 
vivor of anumber of noble trees, fell witha crash 
last Saturday afternoon people in the vicinity 
of the site of the new Congregational House 
received an unmistakable intimation that at 
last the work of erecting the new edifice was 
under way. From this time on signs of activity 
will continue to multiply, and people passing 
up and down Beacon Street will be tempted to 
pause for a few moments at least and watch 
the excavators and builders at their tasks. 

The contract was last week awarded to Nor- 
cross Bros., who have established a reputation 
for the satisfactory construction of large and 
sightly structures. They carry on extensive 
operations in Boston and elsewhere, and their 
resources are such that they can expedite work 
which they have assumed as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with safety. There is, therefore, every 
reason to expect that not later that June 15, 
1898, the house will be ready for its occupants. 
The building committee consists of Messrs. 
W. H. Emerson, W. O. Blaney, C. M. Whit- 
tlesey and Rey. Joshua Coit. 
Last Sunday’s Preachers 

No one who looks into Tremont Temple on 
these summer Sundays would think that the 
problem of securing a congregation ever arose 
there at any season of the year. Dr. R. S. 
MacArthur’s audiences last Sunday filled the 
seats and in the morning overflowed into the 
aisles. He preached twice and in the after- 
noon spoke on Cuba. Dr. E. E. Hale appeared 
in an Orthodox pulpit, that of Dr. J. D. Pickles 
of the Tremont Street Methodist Church, who 
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in turn preached at the Church of the Disci- 
ples, At the Old South Church, contrary to 
expectation, Dr. Gordon did not preach, his 
place being taken by President Sperry of 
Olivet College, Michigan. The summer con- 
eregation at Nahant heard a plain sermon 
from Dean Hodges of Cambridge, in the 
course of which he admonished the rich 
people present to consider their duty to the 
poor. Rev. W. G. Puddefoot was at Nepon- 
set in the morning and at Dorchester in the 


evening. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Aug. 8-14. The Comfort That Comes 
From the Bible. Isa. 12: 1-6. 

Character reveals itself in its choice of re- 
sources when one is in trouble. You do not 
really know a person until you see how he be- 
haves when for the first time in his life he needs 
comfort. Perhaps he may have thought out, 
when in prosperity, a philosophy of life 
which will stand him in good stead in ad- 
versity, or, at least, enable him to bear his 
sorrow with stoical calmness. The chances 
are, however, that he will find himself crav- 
ing the sympathy and direction of others. 
There will be a plenty of persons to recom- 
mend a change of scene or of occupation—- 
“Go to Europe,’ ‘“‘ Read the latest novel,’’ 
“Get interested in some popular diversion.”’ 
Happy the man, however, whose wise friends 
counsel him, or whose own heart prompts him, 
to seek as his first and chief source of comfort 
the Bible. 

There are many reasons why one should 
seek this old book, but nothing stronger in its 
favor can be said than that it is the world’s 
great Comfort-Book. It is not a mere store- 
house of texts which may help us to prove a 
point in argument. It is a book that touches 
human life on all sides, and particularly on 
the sorrowing side. It has stood the test of 
practical use as simple, trustful souls all 
through the centuries have come to it in their 
need -and in their despair. Let us not be 
wiser than our fathers and mothers and think 
that any modern device can take the Bible’s 
place. Is poverty our trouble? An apostle 
can teach us, by his own experience, in what- 
soever state we are, therewith to be content. 
Have our hearts been torn by bereavement? 
God says, “As one whom his mother com- 
forteth so will I comfort you.’’ Do perplex- 
ity and fear hem us in like a great wall? The 
Psalmist declares out of the depths of his own 
assurance, ‘God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in time of trouble.’’ Are 
we reaching out into the darkness for some- 
thing better than we have known? ‘The 
promise is, ** My God shall supply every need 
of yours.”’ Is illness our lot or anxiety for our 
beloved ones prostrated thereby? We hear the 
word, “All things work together for good to 
them that love God.’". Are we sick at heart 
because of the evil we see in the world? Let 
us heed the injunction, ** Fret not thyself be- 
cause of evildoers, because of the man who 
bringeth wicked devices to pass.” 

But let us not reserve the comfort of the 
Bible for life’s great calamities only. This 

old book would bring us daily comfort. 
Phillips Brooks said: ‘‘ Never fear to bring 
the largest comfort to the smallest sorrow.”’ 
Only as day by day we learn to find relief 
from each day’s petty wearinesses and heart- 
aches shall we be able when severe trouble 
comes to get from the Bible its utmost com- 
fort. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 119: 50; Isa. 40: 1, 2: 
51: 12-16; Acts 9: 31; Rom. 15: 4-6; 2 Cor 1: 
3-7: 1 Thess. 4: 18. 


It is by slow and piecemeal deepening of the 
great divine thoughts that the spring of life 
rises and abides in our churches. No teaching 
that is purely ethical or intellectual, or the 
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result of the exercise of the human reason, 
will do other than lay waste the supernatural 
church that is redeemed by the blood of the 
Lamb.—W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Death of Dr. Dana 


Rev. Malcom McGregor Dana, D. D., died 
July 25 at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., after 
a painful illness of over nine months. He 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., sixty years ago 
and when but a youth united with the Church 
of the Pilgrims. He graduated at Amherst in 
1859 and from Union Theological Seminary, 
N. Y., in 1863. He began his ministry the 
year of his graduation from the seminary, in 
Winsted, Ct., whence in the following year he 
was called to the pastorate of the Second 
Church, Norwich, from which with 105 mem- 
bers he withdrew in 1874 to found the Park 
Church, whence four years later he was called 
to Plymouth Church, St. Paul, Minn. In 1888 
he became pastor of the Kirk Street Church, 
Lowell, Mass, where he remained till May 31, 
1804. 

As a preacher Dr. Dana was eloquent and 
evangelical. His sermons, says a friend, were 
“reverent in spirit, ornate in rhetoric and de- 
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livered with intense earnestness and power.” 
His long pastorate in Norwich was eminently 
successful and satisfactory. In St. Paul, as 
chairman of the Home Missionary Society, 
trustee and historian of Carleton College, he 
exerted wide and lasting influence. Specially 
interested in movements of local reform, he 
was instrumental in the forming of the Minne- 
sota Board of Charities and Correction, and in 
1887, as its vice-president, was sent abroad to in- 
spect the British prison system. He was twice 
elected chaplain of the Minnesota legislature. 
During his ministry in St. Paul Dr. Dana re- 
ceived 528 persons into his church, 160 of them 
on confession of faith. In Lowell he was a fear- 
less advocate of temperance, and after resign- 
ing his charge in this city spent a year in 
Columbia University in sociological studies. 
Articles from his pen on economic subjects 
have since frequently appeared in the maga- 
zines. During his active pastorate he was a 
constant contributor to the religious press 
and The Congregationalist has published not 
a few of his articles. His later years were 
chiefly given to the study of the principles 
which underlie true social reform. Mean- 
while, he was in constant demand as supply 
for such pulpits as these of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, the South, Puritan and Lee Avenue 
Churches in Brooklyn. 

Dr. Dana was scholarly in his tastes and 
attractive in his personality. His kindness of 
heart, his warm sympathy and his genial man- 
ner won him many friends. He bore his pro- 
tracted sufferings with Christian fortitude, 
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and “fell asleep calmly, quietly and in perfec« 
peace.’”?’ He was twice married and leaves two 
sons and a daughter by his first wife, together 
with a wide circle of friends, to mourn his loss. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


A PLEA FOR LESS INDORSEMENT OF IRRE- 
SPONSIBLE PARTIES 

At this season of the year there is let loose 
upon ministers in general, and seemingly Con- 
gregational ministers in particular, a swarm 
of book agents, Oriental curiosity venders and 
a miscellaneous lot of peripatetic merchants, 
who make the local parsonage the repository 
of various kinds of merchandise to be exam- 
ined at the minister’s leisure, and upon which 
he is requested to make favorable comment in 
writing. This the ‘“‘agent’” or ‘‘merchant’”’ 
uses to introduce himself among the parish- 
ioners. Sometimes it is a Horse Book, or a 
book on What Women Can Do. Sometimes it 
is a piece of olive wood, a bottle of atter of 
rose, or an Oriental gewgaw. All these we 
are called upon to examine and indorse, and 
incidentally we are supposed to write a certi- 
ficate of character for the bearer which shall 
touch the hearts of those to whom the message 
is borne—a certificate which is based upon as 
little knowledge as that which the lawyer pos- 
sesses who tries to make a jury believe that 
the prisoner at the bar is but an unfortunate 
gentleman, a saintly man misunderstood. 

Now I am a young man, and, like Elihu the 
Buzzite, I would be modest, but I confess that 
oftentimes I am overcome with an insuffer- 
able feeling of nausea when I read the in- 
dorsement of an utterly valueless book by a 
minister of good standing in the denomination. 
Only a few days ago I read in the hand- 
writing of one of our ministers of recognized 
ability an indorsement in glowing and unmis- 
takable language of a book which contained 
a conglomeration of stuff compared with 
which the contents of the witch’s caldron in 
Macbeth was uninteresting. When I read it 
the only conclusion I could come to was that 
he was not honest in his indorsement or that 
his ability had been overrated. In justice to 
him I should rather believe the former. 

Possibly we ministers understand the mat- 
ter, but if I were an intelligent layman and 
one of these “agents”? should hand me my 
pastor’s indorsement of such a book I should 
lose confidence in his in-ellectual capacity 
immediately. Why should we send an Arme- 
nian pedler among our parishioners with an 
indorsement and request our people to patron- 
ize him any sooner than a Jewish vender who 
is also trying to get a living? Should the 
minister allow himself to become the sponsor 
for every agent and pedler who is trying to 
tap the pocketbooks of the community? Yet 
these indorsements are handed to me continu- 
ally, and made by clergymen who are respected 
for wisdom and learning and sound judgment. 
I write not in the spirit of criticism, but rather 
of inquiry. Fewness of years and lack of 
experience forbids the former and commands 
the latter. And therefore I would ask if it be 
not belittling to the ministry at large, if it have 
not a tendency to shake the confidence of the 
people in the worth of the minister’s indorse- 
ment? 

Holliston, Mass. N. VANDER PYL. 

AN INCONSISTENCY 

In The Congregationalist of July 1 Rev. 
J. B. Sileox says regarding Dr. Brown: “‘ The 
San Francisco] council met daily for a month.” 
“After listening to all the testimony they ac- 
quitted Dr. Brown.” In the same issue the 
committee of Bay Conference say: ‘* Bay Con- 
ference suspended Charles 0. Brown because 
of the existence of certain specified accusa- 
tions, which a council, after laboring for a 
month, failed to remove,” “ but declared to be 
still standing.’’ Will you kindly tell us which 
is correct. q. 6.& 

[The statement by the committee of Bay 
Conference is official. —Epirors. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 ¢ songregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. * Gon- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. W iggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
rg ary! and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 

121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room Land 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 

fiss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; C “ ‘ago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

Meveland office, Y. M. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH may oN 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. H. Cobb, 
D. D., gomg nF Charles E. ~y & emmee, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George . Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Sec retary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Sec a: W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary ; Charles F . Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears a . 
Boston. Applications should be sent to a. iB 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, meee. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 

1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. i. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, C't.; Treasurer, Kev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest : I bequeath to the “ Trustees of ‘the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relie/, 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the a Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
Ron supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, iain House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Sec 

TH E BosTox SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. —— day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 11 A. M., Bible study, 3 
P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational chure hes for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22. , Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “T give and 
bequeath tothe Bos n Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 

of , tobe applieu to the charitable uses and purposes 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. he 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 
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PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


Anniversary seasons commemorative of old- 
time beginnings in our ancient churches bring 
out among the reminiscences amusing details 
which would hardly be agreeable in these 
latter days. ‘Is it great wonder that the winter 
congregations which sat in an auditorium 
without heating should want an hour glass 
always in sight of the preacher ? 

A pyactical plan for supplying needy women 
with employment and housekeepers with as- 
sistance is instituted by a church in the Em- 
pire State. 

Union services, the pastors concerned “ spell- 
ing ’’ one another during the summer, is an 
economical way of arranging for vacations. 

A Green Mountain church utilizes the warm 
season by extending its work and numbering 
the people. 

What church would not welcome such a 
cremation as that recently indulged in by one 
in Iowa? 

The Kickapoo Valley has been developed 
religiously through the leadership of one de- 
voted man. 

A harvest of white, youthful souls signalized 
Children’s Day in an Oklahoma mission. 

Efficient work in the interest of Sabbath- 
keeping is reported from California. 

Indiana shows commendable enterprise in 
the line of raising church debts. 

Wisconsin offers excellent suggestions for a 
patriotic service. 
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Of Special Note 

Instances of the bicycle figuring conspicu- 
ously in Connecticut services. 

Long periods of life celebrated by churches 
in various places. 


A NEW ORLEANS ANNIVERSARY 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the organ- 
ization of Central Congregational Church was 
observed July 4 with impressive services. 
The edifice was beautified for the occasion. 
National flags hung in graceful folds from the 
galleries, while flowers and plants transformed 
the pulpit platform into a tropical garden. 
Instrumental and vocal music of a high order 
added to the interest of the services. Several 
of the old pastors were present with remi- 
niscences and words of eer while 
the present pastor, Rev. J. W. Whittaker, a 
graduate of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
who has been with the church for six years, 
had prepared the way for a delightful anni- 
versary and reunion. « 

Rey. Dr. Charles H. Thompson, the founder 
of the church and closely identified = the 
beginnings of the work of the A. M. A. in 
New Orleans, was warmly greeted. His ser- 
mon was worthy of the man and the occasion. 
The anniversary sermon by Dr. W. S. Alex- 
ander was preached to an audience of more 
than five hundred people. Dr. Alexander was 
president of Straight University and acting 
pastor of this church for nearly nine years. 
During this time 300 were added to the church, 
including many of the university students, 
now active as teachers and ministers or pre- 
siding over Christian homes in the South. 
On Monday evening Dr. Alexander gave a 
lecture on Beacon Lights, illustrated by the 
life of John Frederick Oberlin. Rev. George 
Clark, field missionary of the A. M. A., and 
Rev. Byron Gunner of Lexington, Ky., made 
effective addresses. 

This church was organized in the early days 
of reconstruction in Louisiana. The school 
and church went hand iu hand. There is now 
also a university church with Prof. G. W. Hen- 
derson as pastor, who is also head of the theo- 
logicaldepartment. There are many evidences 
of the permanent results of the labor of other 
years. Lapses and reverses there have been 
but they are not peculiar to our work in the 
South. But the majority remain steadfast, 
working out the great problem of self-respect- 
ing manhood and womanhood and the best 
type of religious life. 

New Orleans has never been inimical to the 
work when carried on with business methods 
and without interference with rights and cus- 
toms which to the ruling classes have always 
been sacred. It is understood and conceded 
that the schools and churches organized and 
sustained by Northern capital and Northern 
workers are in the interest of morality, an 
enlightened Christianity and good citizenship. 
As such they are welcomed. as 


THE MARITIME UNION 

Clouds and Sunshine 

There was reason for discouragement when 
the Union of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
opened its fifty-first annual meeting at Milton, 
N. S., with the president, Rev. W. B. Forbush, 
removed to Massachusetts ; the statistical sec- 
retary, Rev. James Shipperley, translated to 
his higher sphere of service; and the treas- 
urer, Mr. James Woodrow, seriously il!. 
Joshua, however, was called to the front to 
fill the place of Moses, and the union was 
gladdened by the presence of four brethren 
from the Union of Ontario and Quebec and 
the reception of two valuable members, Rev. 
Messrs. Charles Duff, late of Toronto, and 
E. E. Braithwaite, formerly of St. Louis. The 
four morning prayer meetings were seasons 
of clear sunshine, as was the whole of Sunday, 
when three large meetings were held that will 
long be remembered. 


Missions—Home and Foreign 
The C. E. conference and rally touched both 
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home and foreign missions, with helpful words 
from Rev. Messrs. Austin, Howard, Main, 
Cox and Braithwaite. The addresses at 
other sessions bore particularly upon these 
questions, when Mr. C. R. Black spoke on 
Home Missions, Rev. J. M. Austin on Foreign 
Missions, Messrs. J. M. M. Duff and R. W. 
McLachlan, respectively, on The College and 
Systematic Giving, and Rev. W. J. Minchin in 
the union sermon on The Secret of Strength. 


Congregationalism and Evangelism 

The brethren were made to feel the great 
importance of Congregationalism in the pub- 
lic address by Rey. E. E. Braithwaite on its 
opportunities, and Rev. Charles Duff on its 
needs, and were encouraged, too, by the statis- 
tical presentation of Rev. J. M. Austin, which 
showed good work during the year. The sug- 
gestion that steps be taken to arrange for a 
triennial council was readily adopted, inas- 
much as it has been long felt that a gathering 
of representatives from all the churches of the 
Dominion would result in great good. The 
spirit of evangelism was also manifest through- 
out the union and perhaps reached its climax 
on Sunday morning when an overflow meet- 
ing was a necessity. The farewell meeting 
made it clearly manifest, too, that the Mari- 
time churches, though few in number, are yet 
thoroughly loyal to the banner of Congrega- 
tionalism and devotedly aggressive. 

8 


A THREE-QUARTER CENTURY CELEBRATION 


The celebration, July 17, 18, of the 75th anniver- 
sary of the Northfield and Tilton church, New 
Hampshire, was an occasion of unusual interest. 
In anticipation for a long time previous prepara- 
tions had been going on. The attendance was 
large, and the varied program well carried out. At 
the opening session an original hymn was sung, and 
a carefully prepared historical address given by 
Mrs. Lucy R. H. Cross. The first meeting house was 
completed in 1794, and after serving its day still 
stands in the park. The church was organized with 
13 members. Since then 555 have been added, 
having a present membership of 180. In 1838 the 
present church edifice was built, which since has 
been twice enlarged and its interior remodeled. 
The first regular minister was Rev. Mr. Estebrook, 
hired by the town. Thirteen pastors in all have 
officiated. The present pastor, Rev. C. C. Sampson, 
has served the church 12 years. During his min- 
istry 125 members have been added. At the serv- 
ices remarks were made and letters were read 
from absent and former members. An old-time 
choir, composed of members who had formerly 
served in that capacity, led the afternoon singing. 
Afterwards supper was served and a social reunion 
enjoyed. In the evening an original armiversary 
poem, written by Mrs. Silas W. Davis, was read. 
The following day the pastor preached an anniver- 
sary sermon, closing the morning service with the 
communion. In the evening the prayer meeting 
was led by Rev. T. C. Pratt, the only surviving ex- 
pastor, and was given up to testimony and reminis- 
cence. During the last 25 years not less than 
$60,000 have been expended, of which nearly 
$10,000 have been in benevolence. Free from debt, 
with a large number of young people in the church, 
and pastor and people happily united, the church is 
enjoying a high degree of prosperity and the out- 
look for the coming quarter of a century is promising. 


A CENTURY AND A HALF CELEBRATION 


The Second Church of Ipswich, Mass., known as 
South Church, celebrated the close of its first cen- 
tury and a half of life last Sunday. Throughout 
this long period the church has had but six pastors, 
of whom the present is Rev. T. F. Waters. The an- 
niversary sermon of a historical character was 
preached by the pastor in the morning. The audi- 
torium was prettily decorated and the old pulpit 
used nearly at the beginning of the church was 
brought out and used again. The deacons sat to- 
gether as in olden times, and the preacher employed 
an hour glass on the reading desk. The first pastor 
was Rey. John Walley, and the first meeting house 
was occupied in 1748. During the Revolution many 
members of the parish joined the army. The only 
former living pastor, Rev. W. H. Pierson, spoke in 
the evening on The Pastors of the Church. The 
longest pastorate was that of Rev. Joseph Dana, 
who occupied the pulpit for over 60 years. Monday 
evening last there was a parish supper and reunion, 
with music and addresses. 
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CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Mre.—The 68th annual meeting of Washington 
County Conference was held at Machiasport. Rev. 
Messrs. H. E. Lombard and H. W. Conley preached. 
ropies were: The Holy Spirit, the Practical Force 
the Chureh; Church Membership, Conditions, 
privileges and Responsibilities; Relation of the 
Chureh to Civie and Moral Questions; The Christian 
Pndeavor Movement. Reports from the churches 
were encouraging: Cherryfield has assumed self- 
support; Whiting has secured a pastor for a year; 
steuben is arranging to secure a pastor to supply a 
radius of seven miles. Rey. Charles Whittier de- 
tailed his labors as county missionary. The annual 
meeting of the County Bible Society, of the Minis- 
terial Association and a Woman’s Hour, also a bright 
discussion following a paper on Sunday Schou] Work, 
lent variety to the sessions. 


NEW ENGLAND « 
Boston 

DORCHESTER.—Pilgrim. The pastor, Rev. W. H. 
\llbright, and family, will spend their vacation as 
isual at Club Camp, Big Moon, Adirondacks. The 
pulpit will be supplied as follows: Aug. 1, Rev. 
J. H. Williams, Redlands, Cal.; Aug. 8, Rev. R. J. 
(dams, D. D., Boston; Aug. 15, Rev. F. W. Palmer, 
Auburn, N. Y.; Aug. 22, Rev. J. L. Sewall, Brook- 

eld, Mass. Aug. 29 there will be no service. 


Massachusetts 

NEWTON.—Auburndale, The pastor, Rev. C. M. 
Southgate, will spend the vacation season at Glouces- 
ter. Supplies have been arranged as follows: July 
25, Rev. Peter MeMillan of Woodstock, Vt.; Aug. 1, 
Rey. J. B. Lee of Bloomfield, N. J.; Aug. 8, Rev. W. M. 
Brooks, D. D., formerly president of Tabor College, 
lo.; Aug. 15, Rev. F. E. Emrich of South Framing- 
ham; Aug. 22, Rev. Calvin Cutler of Auburndale; 
Aug. 29, Rev. C. A. Vincent of Sandusky, O. 

NEWBURYPORT.—North. After Aug. 1 the con- 
gregation will unite with the neighboring Baptist 
church for four weeks, each providing for two sery- 
Prospect Street. During the vacation of 
the pastor, Rev. M. O. Patton, services will be 
omitted in the morning. Mr. Patton will make a 
tour of the Provinces.— Whitefield. Rev. J. H. 
Reid, the pastor, is expected in his pulpit Aug. 1 
after seven months in Europe. During July the 
morning service is omitted, and the Y. P. S.C. E. 
holds an evening service.——Belleville. The meet- 
ing house is closed for several weeks, and Sunday 
services are being held in the chapel next door. 
The chureh building is undergoing repairs, fresco- 
ing and carpeting. gDuring the pastor’s vacation 
the pulpit will be supplied by Rey. E. L. Chute and 
Rev. C. F. Carter. Services will be omitted two 
Sundays, The Boys’ Brigade, 30 strong, is spend- 
ing this week in camp, eight miles up the Merrimac. 


ices. 





NEWBURY.—First. For the first time in years the 
meeting house has not been closed during the vaca- 
tion of the pastor, Rev. C. S. Holton. By exchange 
he arranged for service from neighboring ministers. 
The plan now being tried of having Sunday school 
and pastor’s Bible class in place of the morning 
service and a single full service in the afternoon 
works well. Mr. Holton is spending his vacation in 
upper New York State. 

LOWELL.—John Street has received a legacy of 
$5,000 by the will of Mrs. Valentine Wilson, a for- 
mer teacher in the Sunday school. 

DRACUT.—Centra/ has received a legacy of $300 
by the will of Harriet Fox, the income of which is to 
be devoted to the support of evangelical preaching. 

FALL RIVER.—First and Central hold united serv- 
ices during the six weeks’ vacation. At the Cen- 
tral meeting house the pulpit will be supplied by 
tev. Michael Burnham, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
tev. W. E. Barton, D. D., of Boston; and Rev. N. M. 
Watters of Chicago. At First the supplies will be 
tev. C. M. Lamson, D. D., of Hartford, and for two 
Sundays Rey. E. F. Williams, D. D., of Chicago. 

ENFIELD.—Rey. G. J. Newton was installed as 
pastor July 22. He has already served the Belcher- 
town church for a year with gratifying success. His 
paper presented to the council was an unusually 
interesting record of personal aspiration and spirit- 
ual progress amid many discouragements. The doc- 
trinal statement was so complete and satisfactory 
that it was unanimously accepted without question. 

AMHERST.—First. A council voted last Monday 
to sanction the departure of Rev. Oliver Huckel, 
who goes to the Associate Reformed Church in 
Baltimore, but expressed its deep regret that he is 
to leave a field where he has been so successful. 
Consideration of his father, who lives in Philadel- 
phia, has been an influential factor in Mr. Huckel’s 
decision, while there is reason to expect that in his 
new position he will not be unmindful of the oppor- 
tunities for serving Congregationalism. 


Maine 
First and Central Churches, Bangor, unite for six 
weeks during vacation of pastors. Bangor Sem- 
inary, Bates College and the A. M. A. share equally 
the residuary estate of Mr. J. H. L. Cobb of Lewiston. 





New Hampshire 

EXETER.—First. The church edifice had a narrow 
escape from fire recently during the burning of the 
“Sqamscott House” just across the street. Its 
destruction would be a public calamity in view of 
its historic associations. The present edifice was 
built in 1798 and is the fifth in the history of the 
ehurch. 

DANBURY.—By the will of the late Mrs. M. A. 
Crocket of Bristol the church receives $50. After a 
few other small bequests the balance of the estate, 
amounting to over $3,000, is to be equally divided 
between the N. H. Home Missionary Society and 
the Woman’s Board of Missions. 

The removal of the organ and choir from the gal- 
lery to the right of the pulpit is a great convenience 
and improvement in Nelson. A garden party 
given in Hillsboro Bridge on the grounds of ex- 
Governor Smith, the proceeds to go towards liqui- 
dating the parsonage debt, was a financial success. 





Vermont 

QUECHEE.—A district committee has been ap- 
pointed to keep the chureh in touch with the out- 
lying districts, and the religious statistics of the 
parish are being taken. The edifice has just been 
repaired and painted and the horse sheds have 
been reshingled and painted. A new furnace was 
put in last year. Rev. W. H. Mousley is pastor. 

Connecticut 

HARTFORD.—South. During Dr. E. P. Parker’s 
vacation trip to Europe, Rey. Magee Pratt will have 
charge of the parish.——Pearl Street. The spacious 
lot on the east side of Woodland Street at the corner 
of Farmington Avenue has been purchased as the 
site of the new church. The price was $27,500, 
but a portion of the lot has since been sold for resi- 
dence purposes. It is proposed to have the new 
house ready for occupancy within one year.— 
Asylum Hill. Mrs. C. P. Turner of Philadelphia 
has presented the church with a handsome tower 
clock in memory of her father, the late Roland 
Mather. It will probably be in place by September. 
The spire itself, 230 feet high, the tallest in the city, 
was presented by Mr. Mather, costing $20,000. 
The new clock will strike the hours on the 3,500 
pound bell already in the tower. 





NEW CANAAN.—On the invitation of Superintend- 
ent Coe, Rev. I. H. Hoyt, pastor of the church here, 
went down to the Soldiers’ Home at Noroton re- 
cently, where he was surprised with an easy-chair 
valued at $40 and presented by the veterans in 
appreciation of his service at the home for the past 
four years. Once a month he has driven a distance 
of six miles in order to preach to them, some of the 
time bringing his church choir with him. He has 
also been present on special occasions. 

MIDDLEBURY.—The extensive grading in front of 
the meeting house and town hall is a great improve- 
ment. The south side is now being treated and 
when allis done it will make a handsome finish to 
the hilltop. It was found necessary to remove but 
one of the old elms that add such beauty to the 
grounds. 

WINSTED.—Second. At a recent meeting it was 
unanimously voted to extend a call to Rey. N. M. 
Calhoun of Canandaigua, N. Y. He was formerly 
pastor of the church at Milford, Ct., and at one time 
was a pastor in Cleveland. He is a graduate of 
Yale, is married, and has one daughter. 

BROAD BrooK.—The new edifice, like the one it 
was built to replace, recently had a narrow escape 
from destruction by fire. The barn back of it was on 
fire at an early hour of a Sunday morning, and only 
prompt work saved the meeting house. The horse 
sheds were partially burned. 

IvVORYTON.—The pastor, Rey. L. 8S. Griggs, 
preached a special sermon a week ago Sunday on 
the Use and Abuse of the Bicycle. The house was 
tastefully trimmed, and a bicycle encased in sweet 
peas stood on the platform. Between 40 and 50 
wheelmen were present. 

WeEsT HAVEN.—The repairs are progressing rap- 
idly. The painters encountered a strange household 
of tenants near the top of the steeple in the form of 
a hive of bees. They were so numerous and aggres- 
sive that work could not be continued until they had 
been smoked out. 

COLLINSVILLE.—Rey. and Mrs. C. E. Cooledge 
are spending their vacation in Boston. Mrs. J. J. 
Jackson occupied the pulpit on a recent Sunday 
evening, giving an appropriate discourse to bicy- 
clists. Three wheels decorated with flowers stood 
on the platform. 
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TORRINGTON.—Twenty-four scholars who have 
been perfect in their attendance at Sunday school 
for six months were presented with books, and ban- 
mers were awarded classes with the best average 
attendance. 


PORTLAND.—An interesting service held a week 
ago Sunday evening included ancient hymns, trans- 
lations from the Latin and Greek, which were sung 
by the choir, and an explanation and brief descrip- 
tion of each were given by the pastor, Rev. W. W. 
Smith. 

The church at East Hartford has been painted 
and the parsonage is now having its turn.—-Ten 
New Haven clergymen are fined $10 by the county 
health officer for failing to make proper returns of 
marriages. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

De RuyTER.—The new church edifice was dedi- 
cated July 21. Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D., preached 
the afternoon sermon, and Rev. Edward Evans the 
dedicatory sermon in the evening. The house has a 
seating capacity of 250, and cost furnished about 
$3,200. The organization is less than a year old, 
and Rev. D. W. Bull is the pastor. 

BINGHAMTON.—First. The Helpers’ Society will 
establish a Woman’s Exchange to fill orders for all 
kinds of household service, such as baking, preserv- 
ing, knitting, mending and other kinds of sewing. 
A membership fee of $2 secures its advantages. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

Hupson,—A successful natural science club of 
about 20 members this summer is to be followed 
with other classes in the fall. Rev. C. H. Small, 
with his wheel, goes for vacation to the neighbor- 
hood of New York city. 

Illinois 

SPRING VALLEY.—First has been greatly pros- 
pered during the pastorate of Rev. J. H. Wilson, 
D. D. The congregations at Sunday services have 
been large and attentive. The prayer meetings 
are well sustained. The Sunday school has nearly 
doubled its membership. The Y. P. S.C. E. is large 
and active. The parsonage has been thoroughly 
renovated and enlarged, and the church building has 
been fitted for better service by finishing off the 
basement, which heretofore could be used only as a 
storeroom. The audience-room has also been beau- 
tified. Services held in the church July 15-18 cul- 
minated in a rededication. Supt. James Tompkins 
preached in the morning. In the afternoon services 
were held in connection with the Sunday school, at 
which addresses were made. In the evening Dr. 
C. A. Moore preached and Dr. Tompkins offered the 
prayer. These material improvements have cost 
about $1,000. It is acknowledged by all that these 
changes were made possible by the energy and ex- 
ecutive ability of Dr. Wilson, who led in raising the 
$200 necessary to pay last bills. The pastor is be- 
loved by his people and respected by the entire 
community. 

AuSTIN.—Rey. Thomas Westerdale, pastor, has 
signified his intention to withdraw from his present 
position at the close of the year. Since he began 
his work in May, 1894, he has seen the membership 
of 53 members increase to 185. He has also been in- 
strumental in canceling an indebtedness of $2,700. 

CHICAGO.—Mont Clare. Before Rey. E. 8. Chan- 
dler and wife started on their vacation the church 
expressed a desire to have them remain another 
year, and emphasized the desire by presenting Mrs. 
Chandler with a sum of money and Mr. Chandler 
with a copy of the Standard Dictionary. 

WINNEBAGO, while still a home missionary church, 
is creeping up toward self-support. Recent progress 
has been shown by the building of a new walk in 
front of the church lot, and by the purchase of 100 
song-books. 

Indiana 

Fort WAYNE.—Plymouth. An effort is being 
made to cancel the entire debt on the new and 
beautiful house of worship. The C. C. B. S. has 
made a grant of $3,000 and a loan without interest 
of $2,000, and the church will provide for the re- 
maining $7,000. See. A. M. Wight of the Y.M.C. A. 
has resigned to enter the Congregational ministry in 
the fall.——Second. A birthday reception and Rey. 
E. E. Frame’s second anniversary were observed 
July 1. Souvenirs were distributed and friends 
gave a record of their ages in amounts contributed, 
so that it became a birthday party for all who at- 
tended. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. Supt. E. D. Curtis 
supplied July 18, after which the church will be 
closed until September. The Ladies’ Union had 
assumed the debt of $2,000 remaining upon the 
$10,000 organ. Mrs. Franklin Taylor’s bequest of 
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$1,000 provided the proper inducement to wipe out 
the debt. Mrs. George Merritt has paid 3500, one- 
half the balance, and the rest has been raised by 
general subscription. This will enable the Ladies’ 
Union to turn their efforts toward lessening the debt 
upon the church building. 

ALEXANDRIA.—This young chureh, under the 
brave leadership of Rey. J. C. Smith, is making an 
effort to raise money for its chureh lot and chapel. 
Mrs. Haskell of Michigan City sent them a $100 
check last week, making $200 which she has con- 
tributed to this new and hopeful enterprise. 

PORTLAND.—Mrs. H. M. Mullenix, formerly of 
Grand Meadow, Minn., is supplying temporarily. 
She is an ordained minister and the church hopes to 
secure her permanent service. . 

Wisconsin 

CLINTONVILLE.—On the morning of July 4 Rev. 
W. A. Gerrie, the pastor, preached on the part Con- 
gregationalism has borne in American history. In 
the evening a symposium of five-minute talks was 
given on such themes as The Ideal Fourth of July, 
The Fourth Fifty Years Ago and Now, Abuses of 
National and Public Holidays, Relation of the Com- 
ing Generation to the Ideal Fourth of July, Dan- 
gers and Safeguards of the Republic. These talks, 
by various laymen, were enjoyed by a large audi- 
ence. Mr. Gerrie also supplies at Embarrass, which 
church is rapidly growing in power and influence. 

CoLUuMBUS.—Rey. H. J. Ferris, the pastor, has 
just closed a successful series of tent meetings in 
outlying districts where Sunday schools have been 
maintained for some years. Mr. H. H. Rottman 
(Y. M. C. A. evangelist), Supt. G. C. Haun and 
others assisted effectively. Mr. Ferris has com- 
pleted 11 years of exceptionally valuable service, 
especially among the young people. 

STEUBEN.—The covenant prayer of recognition 
read at the recent organization of this church was 
composed by Rev. John Willan, the Kickapoo apos- 
tle, whose tent work has transformed this valley 
and left a little group of seven or eight enthusiastic 
churches. 

KEWAUNEE.—Extensive repairs on the edifice in- 
clude new pews and a beautiful railing around the 
platform. Rev. W. E. Rigby, the pastor, has re- 
cently organized a Sunday school and preaching 
station in Carlton. 

Rey. H.S. Evert of Chilton has begun services in 
Hilbert, fei he will regularly supply as an out- 
station. 

THE WEST 
lowa 

NASHUA.—Progress in temperance work is re- 
ported. During the past few months three of the 
four saloons have been closed and it is thought that 
the fourth will not long continue in business. The 
saloon element is making another canvass of the 
county to secure a sufficient number of signers for 
its petition of consent. 

MARSHALLTOWN displays a progressive spirit in 
a practical way. The officers are planning to spend 
about $600 this summer on the house of worship. 
The basement is to be finished off and furnished as 
a kitchen and dining-room, thus greatly improving 
the present facflities. 

Wavcoma is feeling a new impetus as the outcome 
of a special revival season, which resulted in the ad- 
dition of 23 members on confession, including three 
entire families—husband, wife and children. 

Ten new members were received at Primghar at 
the last communion. 

Minnesota 

OwWATONNA.—After worshiping in the chapel for 
two months, while the auditorium was in process 
of repair, the congregation entered the renewed 
house of worship July 18. In the morning the de- 
ferred children’s service was held, and pledges 
were taken for the deficiency on the repair fund, 
making a total of about $1,500. All debts being 
thus provided for, the service of rededication was 
held in the evening. In 1890, under the pastorate 
of Rev. J. A. Chamberlain, the church was provided 
with a beautiful and commodious chapel and par- 
lors, and a pipe organ and memorial windows were 
placed in the auditorium, but otherwise its furnish- 
ings were mostly old. It has now been provided 
with new pews and carpet and the walls have been 
refrescoed throughout. The entire building is now 
attractive and adapted to the needs of an aggressive 
ehurch. 

Kansas 


NEWTON.—The work is assuming an encouraging 
aspect. The new pastor, Rey. A. 8. Bush, received 
a hearty welcome. The population has recently 
been increased by the removal to Newton of the 
Nickerson railway shops, and the church is ready 
for needed new measures and progressive work. 
It is now self-supporting. 
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PARSONS.—Fifty new members were received dur- 
ing the two years’ pastorate of Rev. A. W. Bishop, 
ending June 1. He is unanimously called for another 
year, and the church was never more earnest and 
progressive. 

NortuH TorpeEKA has recently repaired its build- 
ing ata cost of $70. During the pastor’s vacation 
services will be regularly maintained by the mem- 
bers. The Y. P.S. C. E. will conduct the evening 
meetings. 

NORTH LAWRENCE has recently expended $175 
in improvements on its property. The spiritual in- 
terest is an encouraging feature. 

Nebraska 

LINCOLN.—Swedish dedicated its neat and com- 
modious house of worship July 11. This is the out- 
growth of a small Swedish mission church made up 
of devoted, self-sacrificing Christians, who sought 
Congregational fellowship about two years since. 
Their services were held for some time in a hall, 
and when this was burned they rented a German 
ehureh for some months, until the First Church 
kindly offered the use of its basement without ex- 
pense. This has been their home until they en- 
tered the new house of worship, which they have 
heroically struggled to secure. It is a comfortable 
building, 28 x 40 feet, wfth full basement and tower 
and a seating capacity of 200. The house with lot 
eost about $1,800. Dedication Sunday Prof. Fridolf 
Risberg of Chicago Seminary preached morning and 
evening, and at the dedicatory services the ser- 
mon was by Rev. Lewis Gregory of First Church. 
Supt. Harmon Bross and Rey. H. A. French also 
participated. Rev. J. M. Tillberg, the pastor, has 
presented his resignation, to take effect Sept. 20. 
He has been with these people four years, during 
which the new building has been completed and 
will be fully paid for as soon as the C. C. B. 8. 
makes good its promise. When he came here the 
membership was small; now the little congregation 
is flourishing and harmonious. 

South Dakota 

Sroux FALuLs.—First. Within three weeks the 
church has paid over $2,600, and for the first time 
in its history is free from debt. This, considering 
the times, is a remarkable showing. At the quarter- 
centennial celebration the services were of an in- 
spiring nature throughout, but the climax was 
reached when the pastor, Rev. D. B. Scott, took the 
platform, armed with an object lesson all could 
understand. He held up the old mortgage, fifteen 
years old, and three notes, all aggregating over 
$2,300; and, in order that the ghost of these ancient 
and departing relatives might never return, burned 
them in the presence of the audience, remarking 
that henceforth the church should give a clearer 
light of commereial honor. At the close "of his re- 
marks a beautiful basket of flowers containing a 
handsome purse was presented to him by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. 

WHEELER.—A church of 12 members was organ- 
ized here by council July 20. For several years 
this field has been cared for by the S. 8. Society and 
the C. H. M.S. Wheeler is a county seat. 

Oklahoma 

DARLINGTON AGENCY.—Children’s Day was ren- 
dered memorable for the mission to the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe Indians by the reception into the 
church of 29 Indian boys and girls on confession, 
27 of whom were baptized. Their ages ranged from 
12 to 20. Rev. W. M. Wellman is the resident mis- 
sionary. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Reyv. John Kimball, for nearly 
20 years managing editor of The Pacific, died early 
in July after a lingering sickness of several months. 
Funeral services were held in First Church, July 4 
Rey. Drs. G. C. Adams and George Mooar and Rey. 
Walter Frear participating. Mr. Kimball came to 
California in the °60’s. He leaves one son, who took 
the remains to Vermont for interment. 

PETALUMA.—Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists are uniting through July and August, services 
alternating in the churches. Rev. B. F. Sargent, 
being provided with a ticket to Chicago, visits his 
mother there. 

NILES.—The three general stores and the meat 
market have closed their doors on Sunday, due to a 
petition largely signed by church members and pre- 
sented to the businessmen. Much credit is due Rey. 
E. D. Hale. 

SAN JosE.—West Side. During the enforced ab- 
sence of Rev. F. N. Greeley in search of health, 
Supt. L. L. Wirt of the Publishing Society is in eharge 
of the pulpit. 

Washington 

SPOKANE.—Second. The seventh anniversary of 
the coming of Rev. William Davies was observed 
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July 27 by a union communion service in the after. 
noon, Rey. Messrs. Cherington, Edwards, Hoyt and 
Walters participating. During Mr. Davies's jas- 
torate 111 persons have been received on confession 
and 90 by letter, the present membership being 175, 
SEATTLE.—The Swedish mission has voted to be- 
come Congregational and to ask admission to the 
Northwestern Association.—Plymouth. During 
the absence of the pastor, Rey. W. H. G. Temple, 
Rey. J. A. Cruzan will supply for a few Sundays. 
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Accessions to the Churches 








Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot, 

CONNECTICUT NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Berlin, 4 7 Acworth, 3 
( Collin ille 2 8 Hillsboro, Center, 4 4 

New Britain, South, 30 30 Hopkinton, s $ 
New Fairfield, is epee 
eT: 3 NEW YORK 
Trumbull —- $ . . 

’ J « Lockport, First, 6 10 
W ashington, ~aape 3 4 Madison, 4 #7 
Waterbury, First, — 9 

Second, — 14 OHIO 

ILLINOIS Cleveland, Bethle- 
Aurora, First, 8 13 bem, 14 14 
Chicago, Bethany, 5 8 _ Denison Ave., 8 9 

Doremus, 5 6 Garretsville, = 6 

Douglas Park, - 4 Sandusky, 12 14 

Lake View, 3 en 

Lincoln Park, 3 8 OREGON 

Park Manor, 3 7 Portland, First, 1 6 

People’s, 22 Sylvan, 7 7 

South Chicago, ee i 
Crawford, re SOUTH DAKOTA 
Gross Park, — 6 rac 
Harvey, 1 6 Keystone, 3 6 
Hennepin, — 8 Wheeler, 12 
— Clare, i VERMONT 
Peoria, First, 7 #19 Barre, " Sg 
Roberts, 4 4 oir ever eg : 6 

vate ae Londonderry, 3 

“ as Lyndon, 5 6 
Great Ben« 6 12 
Wichita, P a -—- 9 WISCONSIN 

MAINE Boscobel 5 5 
Bangor, First, 5 6 Bunker Hil 10 11 

Hammond St., 12 14 Eau Claire, First, Ss 4 
Garland, — 4 Lake Geneva, 6 10 
Dene < F 
eeenges ee . alas OTHER CHURCHES 

MICHIGAN 
Flat Rock, is *& ies gg wei. 29 29 
ann. 5 5 Harwich, ms = 31 31 
Port Huron, 25th St., 7 7 Indianola, N 7 11 
Sheridan, 2 8 Livingston, Moi, 4 13 
Traverse City, — 9 MeMurray, ol 
vt Norwalk, “Gal. 34 
MINNESOTA Primghar, a 
Wabasha, — 4 Churches with less 
Zumbrota, 3 than three, 22 33 


Conf., 348; Tot., 610. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 10,875; Tot., 19,810. 


Calls 


BEALS, Chas. E., asst. pastor Maverick Ch., E. Boston’ 
Mass., accepts call to Stoneham, to begin work Aug. I 

BELL, ba Plymouth Ch., Scranton, Pa., to Moravia: 

y. epts 

BICKE RS. ‘i H., Kemper, Ill. to Rosemond. Ac 
cepts, to begin Aug. ey 

7s HARD, John T., C covenant Ch., Chicago, Ill., to 

New England Ch., Auro 

BROWN, J. L., Franklin “Conter, Quebec, to Brandon, 
Manitoba. Accepts. 

BURRILL, Arthur 8., Haverhill, Mass., to Conway, N. H. 


Accepts. 

a TLER, see. W., Vancouver, Wn., to Oregon City, 

yre. ‘Accep 

Cc ALOU N, low ell M., ety of Canandaigua, N. Y., 
to Second Ch. ., Winsted, 

CRIPS, Philip M., Gayined. Mich., to Wolverine and 
Rondo. Accepts. 

FURNESS, Geo. A., Lay College, Reyere, Mass., to S. 
Wardsboro, Vt., for a year. Accepts, and has begun 






work. 

HERR, Horace D., Fredonia, Kan., to First Ch., Musca- 
tine, lo. Accepts. 

JONES, Wm., Dawn, Mo., to Welsh Ch., Plymouth, Pa. 


soe P 

MOORE, Philip H., to remain another year at Saco, Me. 
Ace 

~ ATTEL L, J., to Meckling, S. D. Accepts, to begin 


THOM AS, David L., Bowdle, S. D., to Gettysburg, where 
he has been supplying. Accep 

WINTER, Paul, Burdette, S. * to South Shore, Troy 
and Mazeppa. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BUSSEY, Robt. D., Jr., 0. Grand Island, N. Y., July 20. 
Sermon, Rev. F. 8S. “T D. D., other parts, Rev 
Messrs. W. A. Hobbs, L. G. Rogers, H. D. Sheldon, 
Ethan Curtis. 

DRUMM, John, o. p. sen Pa., July 15. — by Rev. 
Messrs. R. O. Post, D. D., D. H. Christy, J. O. Griffith 
and R. T. Boyd. 

NEWTON, Geo. J.,0. and é. Belchertown, Biase. » July 22. 
Sermon, Rev. Oliver Huckel; other parts, Re Messrs. 
G. E. Fisher, E. W. Gaylord, J. F. Gleason, 6: H. Hub- 
bard, C. L. Woodworth, D. D. 


Resignations 


GEORGE, Jos. H., First Ch., St. Louis, Mo., to accept 
pereney of the Congregational College, Montreal, 


‘an. 

JENKINS, Josiah H., Falls Ch., Va., declines to with- 
draw resignation. 

MILLETT, Thos. F., state S. S. missionary for Maine, 
resinee with a view to the pastorate. 

RODGER, Jas. G., presidency of Benzonia College, Mich. 

STETSON, Reuben K., New Decatur, Ala 

TILLBERG, John M., Swedish Ch., Tinowe, Neb., to 
take effect Sept. 20. 


Dismissions 
HUCKEL, Oliver, First Ch., Amherst, Mass., July 26. 
Churches Organized 


KLAMATH FALLS, Ore. 

ats ~ VALLEY, Ore. 

RUBY, 

WHEELER, S. D., 20 July, 12 members. 
‘eaten for the Summer 


DOVER, O., Pres. W. G. Frost, Berea College, K 
GREENFIELD, N. H,, Lysander Dic Paves gt it York, 


WAVERLY , Neb., Fred. W. Leavitt, Andover Sem. 
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Miscellaneous 


i LACKMAN, Virgil W., was given a surprise reception 
“oy the library, on his 40th birthday, by a large number 
f the citizens of Swanzey, N. H. A gold-headed cane, 

an easy-chair and a foot-rest, were presented to him. 

EURROWS, Edwin B., in addition to his able editing of 

the Congregational Record, supplies at Penacook, N. H. 

PLINT, Wm. H., was recently tendered a reception at 
the hotel in Metamora, Mich., by citizens not members 

t hischureh. Valuable gifts, including two beautiful 

hairs, were presented. He has accepted an invitation 

»remain with the church another year. 

MicCLELLAN, Geo. B., and wife, were tendered a recep 

ly 9, at Clermont, Io., the occasion being his re- 
turn with a bride to his summer field. 

McKEE, Jas. H., who not long ago resigned the pastor- 
te at Olean, N. Y., on account of ill health, has taken 
. temporary charge at Aurora, O. Before leaving, a 
reception was tendered Mr. and Mrs. McKee, and sev- 
eral valuable gifts were left. 

MARGETTS, Miss Sarah E., pastor at Stockbridge, Wis., 
s detained by illness at the home of her parents in 
New York. 

MILLS, Harlow S., and family, of Benzonia, Mich., have 
the sympathy of a large circle of friends in the loss of 
their only son, —_ 17, who was drowned while bath- 
ing in Crystal Lake. 

NEWTON, Albert F., of Brooklyn, N. Y., and his family 
are spending their vacation in Stowe, Mass. 

WEYLER, Sam’l, Benicia, Cal., on his recent 34th birth- 
day was presented with money to defray his expenses 
to the Yosemite. 








Progress in the Brown Case 


That the Bay Conference of California does 
not purpose to let the action of the Chicago 
Association respecting Dr. .C. O. Brown pass 
without seeking to adjust it on grounds that 
will insure the preservation of the principle of 
fellowship is shown by the following com- 
munication. 


To the registrar of the Chicago Association 
of Congregational Churches and Ministers; 

Dear Sir and Brother: Information hav- 
ing reached us of the action of your associa- 
tion in voting to receive Rev. C. O. Brown 
into the membership of your body upon al- 
leged credentials issued by the Dubuque Asso- 
ciation of lowa, and this in spite of the pro- 
test of the Bay Conference, of which body the 
said Rev. C. O. Brown is a member under 
suspension, this is to notify your associa- 
tion through you, its registrar, 

That the Bay Conference regards the action 
of Chicago Association as contravening the 
established principles of Congregational pol- | 
ity, and therefore as invalid and void of effect; | 

That the Bay Conference has not dismissed | 
the said Rev. C. O. Brown from membership, 
nor modified the vote of suspension recorded | 
against him, so that he is in fact, and must be, | 
until regularly reinstated or dismissed, a 
member of the Bay Conference under sus- 
pension ; | 

That in due time, and by proper Congrega- | 
tional procedure, the Bay Conference will un- 
doubtedly ask your association to reconsider 
its action in the interests of order and fellow- 
ship, and to enter with the Bay Conference 
upon some fitting plan which shall promise a | 
settlement of this vexed matter. 

Please transmit this notification to your 
association in such way as you shall know | 
best how to do, and believe us to be 

Yours fraternally, 
J. A. CRUZAN, | 
GEORGE MOOAR, 
W. A ScupDDER, 
S. W. Connon, 
G. B. Hatcu, 
Committee of Bay Conference. 
Berkeley, Cal., July 13, 1897. 





Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 


Amount received during the month ending | 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by | 





LOG as kn de cisdcuciiesastswecdiess #37.50 | 
Previously acknowledged.,..............eeeeeeee 24,879.99 | 
FT es ed or sen ee eer ree ope $24,917.49 





The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





METCALF—In Walpole, July 23, Mrs. Chloe Fales 
& Metcalf, aged 100 yrs., 6 mos., 22 dys. 
SABIN—In El Paso, Tex., June 27, Rev. J. G. 
; “ged 75 yrs., 7 mos., 17 dys. 


Sabin, 


DEACON CHARLES WILSON 

Mr. Wilson died in Wilton, N. H., July 8, after a brief 
illness, at the age of seventy-four. The loss of this truly 
good man will be deeply felt by a large circle of relatives 
and friends. A native of New Ipswich, he came of 
excellent family, was reared amid the most inspirin 
srospects of scenic beauty and early felt the helpfu 
nfluence of his able pastor, Rev. Samuel Lee, yet did 
not unite with the church until his residence in Green- 
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ville, then Mason Village and enjoying the fruitful 
though brief ministry of Rey. William Olmstead. There 
he was soon chosen deacon and served efficiently until 
his removal to Wilton, where he was re-elected to the 
same office. In the Sunday school he was always active, 
usually as teacher or superintendent. A person of very 
pre views in Christian doctrine, he also held high 
deals of personal duty. Through large experience of 
affliction, he bore a conspicuously devoted, cheerful 
spirit and will be pleasantly remembered for cordial 
manner, hospitable welcome and such kindly courtesies 
as grace the best Christian lives. A widow, daughters, 
randchildren and one brother are his nearest surviving 
indred. 
SELDEN W. NOYES, M. D. 

In the very prime of life, not yet fifty-two years old, 
Dr. Noyes died in Higganum July 11. He was the only 
son of Rev. James Noyes, for many years a Congrega- 
tional pastor in Connecticut and later a teacher of a 
select school in Higganum. The doctor graduated from 
the medical department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1868, after several years in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. He practiced medicine for several years in Mid- 
dletown and Cromwell, and was engaged afterwards for 
seventeen years in manufacturing. In 1892 ———- 
tion first made its appearance and on the advice of his 
physicians he spent the winter in California. The dis- 
ease was stayed for a time, but on a recent trip to the 
South and California he took a sudden severe cold and 





he returned home in time to spend only the last days | 


among his friends. 
For eighteen years (1879-97) he was a deacon of the 
Congregational church in Higganum, and was promi- 


nently identified with every interest of the church. He | 


was one of the kindest, tenderest, most gentlemanly 
men that ever lived. He left nota single enemy, but in 
many homes his presence and substantial sympathy will 
be greatly missed. qety, without any stir, he was 
continually seeking those whom he might help. Until 
his sickness he was a tower of strength to his — and 
a veritable foundation stone to the church. During his 
residence in Middletown he was one of the pioneers 
who organized and sustained the Staddle Hill Sunday 
school. To his pent his life suggested, * Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 7. ©. RB. 





DEACON ALFRED H. WRIGHT 


Died in Cambridge, Mass., July 19, at the home of his 
ter, Mrs. George Howe, Deacon Alfred H. Wright, 
aged sixty-five. 

A man of the soundest integrity, genial in nature, 
cheerful in disposition, respected and loved by all who 
knew him. Earnest, faithful, successful as a Christian 
worker in all lines of effort, always his pastor’s friend 
and helper. For several years he was deacon of the 
Hy ne ge gy church in Brattleboro, Vt., and superin- 
tendent of its Sabbath school. Having used both these 


offices well “he purchased to himself a good degree and | 


great boldness in the faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 











Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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THE OLDEST SEWING MACHINE OPERATOR. 
The illustration in a recent Singer advertisement 
shows an old English woman, more than 100 years 
of age, operating a Singer hand sewing machine; 
by way of contrast a child of five sits opposite 
operating another type of Singer machine; the 
application of the illustration is found in the 
accompanying statement that “Singer sewing 
machines are so simple that the youngest can 
understand them, so easy that the oldest can operate 
them.” This old lady was Mary Griffen, who was 
born at Tealby, Eng., Nov. 24, 1793, and has just 
died at Serambleby, Eng., at the age of 104. 
She was, until the last month or six weeks of her 
life, able to perform her household duties. She was 
the oldest known operator of a sewing machine. 

THE confidence of the people in Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is due to its unequaled record of wonderful 
cures. 


A Minister’s Son 


an Old Physician Followed with Per- 
fect Success—Cure Accomplished. 


“Our eldest child had scrofula trouble ever 
since he was two years old, and the doctors 
pronounced it very serious. His face became 
a mass of sores. I was finally advised by an 
old physician to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
we did so. The child is now strong and 
healthy and his skin is clear and smooth.’ 








| Rev. R. A. GAmp, Valley, Io. Remember 
9 Sarsa- 
OOd §S  parilia 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Insist upon Hoop’s; take no substitute. 





| ’ H act harmoniously with Hood’s 
| Hood S Pills Sarsaparilla. 25 cents. 





A Plea for the 
Lord’s Day. 


For the July Handbook we have reprinted an 
article recently published in The Congregation- 
alist, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hali, D. D., en- 
titled A Plea for the Lord’s Day. It is one of 
the most sensible and forcible appeals for the 
preservation of Sunday ever given to the public. 


1g 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 2) 
4 ets. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 ets. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 

1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





50 DRAWERS. © 


The greater the demand the less the price. 
season we sold this Collector’s Cabinet at $25. 
we have made a larger and finer Cabinet, made it in 
increased quantities, and offer it at 


Only $19. 


It is just the thing for Naturalists, Botanists, Ento- 
mologists and Collectors. 
est wood, specially selected, and full paneled in quartered 
The drawers run easily, and have extension sides 
to hold the drawer upright when pulled far out. 

There are 50 drawers, each drawer measuring in the 
clear 15 by 9 inches. 
The drawers have brass-mounted handles. 

The Cabinet stands about 4 feet high, and makes a 
great showing in the room. 


oak. 


inches. 





Last 
This year 


It is finely made of the hard- 


The top of the Cabinet is 24 by 18 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


With the passage and signing of the tariff 
bill by the President last Saturday afternoon, 
there began for this country probably a new 
era of business activity. It does not matter 
whether all men agree on the question of the 
economical wisdom of a highly protective 
measure, but all must agree that its passage 
removes all uncertainties and establishes a 
solid basis upon which business transactions 
can be computed and prosecuted. The new 
law may not immediately provide the neces- 
sary revenue, because of the enormous impor- 
tations of goods brought in, in anticipation of 
the change from lower to higher duties, but it 
is calculated that in time it will provide all 
the necessary revenue. 

The stock market has up to Saturday last 
enjoyed a continuous advance in anticipation 
of the passage of the tariff bill. Now that it 
has become law opinion differs as to the future 
of speculation, many contending that a sub- 
stantial reaction is due, while others claim 
that the magnificent crops and the shortage in 
other countries, together with the bright pros- 
pects for a good fall trade, make it inevitable 
that security values will still rise to a very 
much higher level than has yet been attained. 

That trade will be good now in a few 
weeks is the widespread belief of all classes 
of business men. At some Western centers 
it is reported that the fall demand has already 
started in, which is considerably earlier than 
usual. Prices of various commodities show 
hardening tendencies, and retail counters 
throughout the country are said to be bare of 
merchandise. Perhaps the most significant 
feature of the entire trade situation, however, 
is the increase in bank clearings, indicating, 
as they do, large business transactions. Last 
week the total clearings for the country 
aggregated $1,098,000,000, a gain of 6.4 per 
cent. over the previous week and ten per 
cent. more than for the corresponding week 
of 1896. 

Even when compared with the same week 
of 1895, the summer of which year witnessed 
a moderate boom, this week’s clearings are 
eighteen per cent. greater, and forty-two per 
cent. larger than in 1894. Of course, the spec- 
ulative activity in Wall Street has caused a 
considerable gain in clearings, but not all of it | 
can be ascribed to that source, but must be 
credited to the steady increase in trade all 
over the land. 


Shamrocks 


“T heard ye were on sthrike, 
his friend Pat. 
**T was thot,’’ answered Pat. 
** A sthrike for what, Pat?’’ 
**For shorter hours, Mike.”’ 
** An’ did ye get them?’”’ 
**Sure we did, Mike. 
I am now.” 
Attorney: ‘“‘ You say that you witnessed this | 
altercation? ”’ 
O’ Hara (on the stand): ‘‘ No, sor, Oi didn’t | 
see that. Oi was busy lookin’ at the foight.’’ 


* said Mike to 


It’s not workin’ at all 


“T hope, sorr, you will assist a poor man 
whose house and everything that was in it, 
including me family, sorr, were burned up two 
months ago last Thursday, sorr.”’ 

The merchant to whom this appeal was ad- 
dressed, while very philanthropic, is also very 
cautious, so he asked, ‘“‘ Have you any papers 
or certificate to show that you have lost any- 
thing by fire?”’ | 

**T did have a certificate, sorr, signed before 
a magistrate to that effect, but it was burned 
up, sorr, in the house with me family and the 
rest of me effects.”’ 

An Irishman got out of his carriage at a | 
railway station for refreshments, but the bell | 
rang and he train left before he could finish 
his repast. ‘‘ Hould on!” cried Pat, as he ran 
like a madman after the car, “hould on, ye 
murther’n ould stame injin; you’ve got a 
passenger on board that’s left behind!” | 
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An invalid, after returning from a Southern 
trip, said to a friend: **O, shure, an’ it’s done 
me a wurruld 0’ good goin’ away. I’ve coom 


back another man altogether; in fact, I’m | 


quite mesilf again.’’ 


| 
‘**T wish’t I'd been here in Ameriky in the | 


” 


time of the war, 
his wife. ‘‘I wouldn’t be dhrivin’ a coal cart 
now for a livin’ if I had.’ 

“Ah, well, Michael,’’ 


remarked Mr. Herlihy to | 


remarked Mrs. Her- | 


lihy, in a soothing tone, “if you’d gone to the | 


wars you might have been kilt, man, like as 
not.”’ 


fusing to be consoled, 
Herlihy? There’d have been my pinsion 
comin’ regular ivery month, and it’s oursilves 
could have lived on it for the rist of our lives, 
instead of goin’ out serubbin’ and drivin’ coal 
carts.”’ 

“Sure, I niver thought of that,’’ said Mrs. 
Herlihy, and a melancholy silence fell upon 
the pair. 

A poor Irishman effered an old saucepan for 
sale. His children gathered around him and 
inquired why he parted with it. “Ah, me 
honeys,’’ he answered, “I would not be afther 
parting with it but for a little money to buy 
something to put in it.”’ 

In an Irish daily there recently appeared 
this notice: ‘‘ Wanted, a gentleman to under- | 
take the sale of a patent medicine; the adver- 
tiser guarantees it will be profitable to the | 
undertaker.’’ 


A BOY TO BE PROUD OF 


Mrs. Dolan: “ My boy Dinny is gittin’ to be 
a great Sunday school worker, bliss the heart 
av um.”’ 
Mrs. Nolan: ‘ Indade? 
“Vis. He has worked t’ree av thim fer free 
excursions already.’ 
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Over-Exertion of Brain or Body. 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It is a wholesome tonie for body, brain and nerves. 
Wonderfully quick in its action. 








HALL’S 
| Vegetable Sicilian 
=) HAIR RENEWER 


Beautifies and restores Gray f 
Hair to its original color and 
vitality ; prevents baldness ; 
cures itching and dandruff. 
A fine hair dressing. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Props., Nashua, N. H. 
SOLD BY ALL DAUGGISTS. 
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“And fwhat if I had,’’ said her husband, re- 
“fwhat if I had, Norah | 
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Sanitas 
Disinfecting Fluid destroys the 
microbes of 


Scarlet Fever in 2% minutcs, 
Typhoid Fever 5% $6 


Diphtheria 4'3 “ 
Consumption 5 “6 
Asiatic Cholera 6 “ 


Vests made Uy Dr. A. B. Griffiths, F.R.S., F.C.S. 


‘How to Disinfect,’’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious iliness, sent free. 


The American & Continental “‘Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City. 





ROUGH 


HANDS 


Itching, scaly, bleeding palms, sha‘ polese natis, ead 
painful finger ends, pimples, b pekbenaa, oily, 
mothy skin, dry, thin, and falling hair, itching, 
scaly, crusted scalps, all yield quickly to warm 
baths with CuTIcuRA Soap, and gentle anointings 
with CUTICURA (ointment), the great skin cure. 


diticura 


b sold throughout the world. Potrer Prva anp CHEMICAL 


Corp., Sole Props, Boston @#* All About the Skin,” free. 


ITCHING HUMORS  culitex'y “REMEDIES. 
REDUCED: $10 








This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Within 
the Reach of All. 
Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, *‘soston, Mase.” 
General Agent for the New England States. 


BLANCARD’S 





Tur Most SuccessFuL RemeptEs oF EvROPE, 
for a POORNESS of the 7: 
NSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ** BLANCARD, 
rue Bonaparte, Paris." ALL DRUGG ists, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U. S. 








This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggestion sys 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in The Congregation 
alist and attracted wide no 
tice. Many large editions of 


66 So 99 
Harris 
| 
Method of | the “ True Method of Giv- 
| ing” in its present form have 
Givin been sold. Price, —- 
4 | $2.50; 35 copies, $1.00 


For sale at the office of The Comprepationalict, Boston. 


The 





poisonous waste matter by relying on 
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Lifes worth the living 


> 

4 

> 

>» when the liver is active and digestion perfect, head 
» is clear, eye is keen and muscles are strong. Keep @ 
; stomach and liver right and the system free from} 
> 

> 

> 

> 
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> 
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Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 
Palatable and effervescent. Gentle and sure. 
Endorsed by physicians for 50 years. 50c. and SI. 
TARRANT & CO.. Chemists, New York. 
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Let Amusement Questions Wait 


Whenever a pastor with the needs and per- 
plexities of his own young people in mind 
speaks wisely and helpfully on the important 
subject of the recreative element in their lives, 
his words are sure to be of service beyond the 
pounds of his parish. We are glad therefore 
to give wider circulation to the paragraph 
from a recent sermon by Rev. H. C. Alvord of 
the Old South Church, South Weymouth, Mass. 


When people, pong | young people, 
are led to think about becoming Chris- 
tians, a very common thought arises as to 
this question, if I become a Christian can 
I do thus and so, and oftentimes, it is 
feared, young people have first decided 
the question of amusements, and then, as 
a second question, the matter of becoming 
Christians. I pray that I may not mis- 
lead you here, but it is my deliberate con- 
viction that the thing we ought to say to 
such a person at such a time is this: The 
amusement question is an important ques- 
tion; it deserves careful thought, but this 
is not the best time nor place for you to 
consider it. Why? Because it is a mat- 
ter of Christian living and you are not 
yet in the Christian life. You have not 
come to the place for asking about details 
and particular points of Christian living. 
Your business just now is not with par- 
ticulars, but with the one great, central, 
comprehensive question: ‘‘ Will I yield 
myself unreservedly to Jesus Christ, to 
be saved by him, and then to do what he 
would like me to do, as he shall show it to 
me?” That is the real question. The 
question of details is important in its 
place, but it is secondary. Not minimiz- 
ing it, but remembering it is secondary, 
just deliberately lay it upon the table, not 
to be forgotten, but to be taken up later. 
You may have-decided impressions about 
it, you may have doubts about it, but do 
not be troubled if you cannot settle it all 
just now, unless, indeed, you are deter- 
mined to say: “I will do thus and so any- 
how. If I ean also be a Christian, all 
right, but at any rate, this thing I will do 
anyhow.” Of course that would be mak- 
ing acondition: “‘O Lord, I take thee as a 
Saviour, but not as a teacher and master.” 
In that case one must throw aside his 
conditions. But, if you will make up 
your mind faithfully to ask later Christ’s 
guidanee about this and everything else, 
and if you are ready to give to him your 
honest purpose to do what he shall show 
you along the paths of life is his desire, 
then you may not only safely, but wisely, 
postpone just now this matter, as you 
tirst of all consider and decide this central, 
primary question. Say in your deepest 
heart simply yes to Christ, and then fol- 
low from day to day, and ask him to tell 
you what he wants and follow that wher- 
ever it leads. 





A summer school for teachers, under the 
general conduct of Professor Beckwith, was 
held at the new Normal School building, 
Salem, July 6-10. Prominent educators were 
present, and the 400 (or more) teachers in at- 
tendance were enthusiastic over the lectures, 
the arrangements and the place of meeting. 
The triennial session of. the Salem Normal 
Association, July 2, took the form of a service 
in memory of Prof. D. B. Hagar, Ph. D., for 
thirty-one years the beloved principal of the 
State Normal School. The Oratorio Society, 
of which he was an efficient member, gave 
with grand effect his favorite selections from 
various oratorios, and the memorial address 
was by Rey. D. S. Clark, D. D., his associate 
in educational work in the city. 





Menasha, Wis., a manufacturing city of 
6,000 inhabitants, has just received from Mr. 
E. D, Smith, a corporate member of the Amer- 
ican Board, a beautiful park, embowered in 
primitive elms and centrally located on Doty 
Island. It is valued at $25,000, and is to be 
used for the comfort and refreshment of all citi- 
zens, but is to be forever exempt by the terms 
of the gift from gambling, liquor drinking and 
Sabbath desecration and entertainments or 
shows for revenue. Upon this ground, suit- 


‘THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


ably located, Mr. Smith will erect an elegant 


fire-proof building for the new public library, 


at a cost of $10,000 to $15,000, adding $10,000 


more as a fund for its equipment and care. 
The gift is greatly appreciated. 





Resolutions by the Greenwood 
Associates 





| 


| 


Resolutions passed by the Greenwood Associates | 
on the retirement of Rev. Arthur B. Patten, pastor | 
of the First Congregational Church of Everett, Mass. | 


Whereas: It has pleased Divine Providence to re- 
move to another field of earthly activity our brother 
member and beloved pastor, Rev. Arthur B. Patten; 
and 

Whereas: The loss is so great and so keenly felt 
which this association suffers in the withdrawal 
from our midst of his pure and noble life, his clear, 
scholarly and thoroughly Christian intellect, and the 
influence of his tactful, sincere and continuous ef- 
forts to lead our chureh and ourselves in the path 
marked out by our Heavenly Father; therefore be it 

Resolved: That on this occasion we tender to our 


beloved brother and to his wife an acknowledgment | 


of our affectionate regret at their departure, and 
the earnest assurance of our continued interest in 
them and in their welfare, and in his suecessful and 
efficacious teaching of the divine truths shown to 
him in his intelligent and consecrated studying. 
And be it 

Resolved: That we most deeply deplore our loss 


of his cordial words and cheerful fellowship, of the 


influence of his exemplary life among us, the en- 
couragement and help which he has been to us all, 
and especially the forbearing, genial, Christian spirit 


which he has manifested on all occasions. And be | 


it 
Resolved: That it is our prayer to Almighty God 
that the help and inspiration of the Holy Spirit may 


still continue with our brother; that in his journey | 


and labors in this life glimpses may be revealed to 


him of the heaven to which he would lead us all; | 


that the mantle of his righteousness and holy living 


may rest upon and bless us; and that, in the mem- | 


ory of his ministry, the work which he had begun 


among us may go on to a successful end that shall | 


be to him a memorial of Divine approval. And be it 
also 


presented to our brother, that they be entered in 
full upon the records of the Greenwood Associ- 
ates, that they be published in the local papers of 
Everett and also in the religious weekly paper 
known as The Congregationalist. 

GEORGE W. BUNTIN, JR., 

CHARLES A. NELSON, 

E. W. SHEPARDSON, 

For Greenwood Associates. 





Ponnd’s EXTRACT used forty years for pain by 
physicians. This success stamps every bottle of the 


genuine. 


ALL READY FOR SUMMER.—Summer is the col- 


Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be | 


lector’s paradise. It is the time when naturalists, | 


entomologists, botanists and mineralogists collect 
and classify their specimens. To meet the needs of 
such collectors the Pain Furniture Co. have just 
completed a 50-drawer collector’s cabinet, splen- 
didly constructed in solid oak and offered at only 
$19. Every collector should own one. 
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STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 


BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 











“Open your mouth, shut your eyes 

And I'll give you something to make you wise.” 
If you would be wise in candy wis- 

dom and know the delicious flavor of 

the best confections made, get 


WHITMAN’S 


SUPER EXTRA 


Chocolates ana Confections 


Sold everywhere. Ask for them. 5 
Wuitman’'s Instantangous Cuocorarte is perfect in 
flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made 
instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Buckeye Be:i Foundry 
2. Vantec Co.Cincinnati,Ohio, 
st Pore CoP- Church Bells & Chimes, 
ighest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 
Bel *Tiorceet Rell in America, 





The Standard of Excellence—> 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly 
between sewing-machines, so far as mechanical 
construction is concerned; but she can wisely 
judge their work. 

SINGER WORK aaeaaaae 

IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their 


supremacy all over the world, making the Singer 
trade-mark a reliable standard of highest excel- 


lence. 








GINGER GEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE ANDO SOLD ONLY BY 


THE 


SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





Bear in mind that ‘The 
gods help those who help 
themselves.” Self help 
should teach you to use.. 


SAPOLI 








THE ATLANTIC 


FoR AUGUST 


The American Forests. An appreciative descrip- 
tion of their beauty and wealth and a plea for their 


preservation. 
JOHN MUIR, 


Author of “ The Mountains of California.” 


A Typical Kansas Community. The sociological 
and economic significance of life in a Kansas town. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


Strivings of the Negro People. [[owit feels to be 


a “problem.” 
W. E. B. DU BOIS. 


Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift. I. 4 group 
of delightful letters by the greatest of English 


letter-writers. 
GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL. 


THREE SHORT STORIES 


Butterfield & Co. I. By FRANCES COURTENAY Bay- 
Lor. Out of Bondage. By RowLAND E. ROBINSON. 


‘The Holy Picture. By HARRIET L. BRADLEY. 


Other Contributions by: ALVAN F. SANBORN, Guy 
H. ScuLL, WILLIAM R. THAYER, ENRICO FERRI, 


CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


35 cents a copy. 


All newsdealers, or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street, 


THERE IS ONLY 


ONE 
POND'S EXTRACT 


A SAMPLE LETTER.—ONE OF MANY. 


‘‘Almost twenty years of med- 
ical experience have led me to snow 


— 








that Ponp’s Extract is of greater 
clinical value than any commercial 
. Witch Hazel that I have seen.” 

| G. E. POTTER, M.D. 


Newark, N, J., March 30, 1897. 


{ ’ Sold only In bottles with buff wrappers and our 
i ' landscape trade-mark thereon. 


: 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York & London. 


$4.00 a year. 


Boston, Mass. 


MIDSUMMER 
| OLI DAY August 


Re addy’ 


NUMBER es 
THE CENTURY 


Castaigne’s Splendid palate of 
THE HUDSON RIVER. 
A series of large pictures illustrating the Hudson from the 
Statue of Liberty to Albany, with an article on-‘‘ The Lordly 
Hudson,”’ by Clarence Cook. 
THE ALASKA TRIP 
described by John Muir, after whom the famous ‘ Muir 
Glacier’’ was named; illustrated. 
A JOURNEY IN THESSALY, 

by Prof. Goodell of Yale, setting forth the scene of the recent 
fighting between Turk and Greek. 

NORWAY. 
Articles by Horace E. Seudder and the late H. H. Boyesen, 
with photograph of the midnight sun. 

DOWN TO JAVA, 
by Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, author of * Jinrikisha Days,” 
with a great number of illustrations. 
ON MARGATE’S SANDS. 

The Coney Island of London described by Mrs. Pennell, with 
pictures by Joseph Pennell. 


Secret History. 


UNPUBLISHED FACTS RELATING TO THE IM- 
PEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON, 


By JOHN M. SCHOFIELD, Lieutenant-General, U.S. A., Retired. 


OTHER ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, 
SHORT STORIES, Etc. 





Sold everywhere. Price 35 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


GAZE’S TOURS 


Five Personally Conducted Parties to 


Europe, Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Etc. 


Aug. 7th, 11th, 28th; Sept. 4th and 11th; Oct. 9th and 16th. 
48 Days, All Necessary Expenses . . . $275 up. 
Visiting Principal Art Centers and Capitals. 





Two Special Tours to Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Tunis, 
Carthage, Sicily, and Italy (with or without Egypt and 
Jerusalem $570 up), including Island of Malta. iy 


Annual ’Round the World Party. 


Starts 
Nov. 7th. 


Personally 
Conducted. 








ened 


om 


Visiting California, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 
Malay Peninsula, Island of Ceylon, India, and returning 
through Egypt and Europe. 

Programs Free. Independent tickets every where. 
Choice Berths. All Steamship Lines. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N.Y. 


W. H. EAVES, Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston. 
ADAMS & HOWLAND, Agts., 14 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENERAL WESTERN OFFICE, 220 So. Clark St.. Chicayzo. 
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